I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPeER. 


Boston, June, 1905. 


SUMMER. 


{Used by kind permission of the Connecticut Humane Society.] 


IN TIME OF PEAGH PREPARE FOR WAR. 

This doctrine of kings and rulers has cost in 
Europe alone the lives of millions of human 
beings and horses, billions of dollars in money 
wrung mostly from the labors of the poor, and 
an amount of human and animal suffering 
which it would be impossible to tell. 

It is as false and unchristian to ask nations 
to get ready to kill each other as it would be 
to ask each man in any town or village to get 
ready to kill his neighbors. 


Russia and Japan have been getting ready 
to kill each other and are now doing it. In 


| Russia poor men are forced by military draft 


to leave their homes, wives and children and 
travel thousands of miles to kill and be killed 
by other men who have never harmed them. 
And all this when the whole matter could have 
been peacefully and rightly settled without 
the loss of a single human or animal life. 

What the world wants now is to change this 
whole murderous business by substituting ‘In 


time of peace prepare for peace,’”’ and begin 
carrying into all our schools and homes a 
Christian education which shall hasten the 
coming of a millennium of peace on earth, 
and good-will, not only to men, but also to 
all God’s lower creatures that depend upon 
our mercy. 

Chile and Argentina have begun the good 
work by erecting on their boundary line, 
fourteen thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, a statue of Christ, over sixty feet 
high, on which is inscribed : 

‘“‘Sooner shall these mountains crumble 
into dust than Argentines and Chileans 
break the peace to which they have pledged 
themselves at the feet of Christ the Re- 
deemer.”’ T. ANGELL. 


A $600,000,000 NAVY NEEDED. 

We find in the Boston Evening Transcript 
of April 28th that Rear-Admiral George W. 
Melville of the United States Navy, retired, 
in an address before the Geographical So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, says that our present 
navy, costing about two hundred millions of 
dollars, is amply sufficient to protect our- 
home coasts, but to protect the Philippines 
and foreign possessions will require a navy 
costing six hundred millions of dollars ; that 
the time may come when we may find it 
difficult to keep these islands thirteen thou- 
sand miles away, but it would be an easy 
thing to retire gracefully now. 

It is a terrible pity that against the op- 
position of both President McKinley and 
Secretary of State Sherman we should have 
been plunged into that unnecessary and un- 
justifiable war with Spain which, saying 
nothing of the deaths and sufferings of hu- 
man beings and horses that it has caused, 
has already cost us such vast sums of money. 
To this, if Rear-Admiral Melville is correct, 
we must, for the protection of these Philip- 
pine islands, thirteen thousand miles away, 
not only build great fortifications but add 
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to our present navy new war-vessels costing 
some four hundred millions of dollars, and 
even then be in danger of wars in regard to 
these distant islands perhaps as ruinous as 
that now going on between Russia and 
Japan. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 
[We take the following from the Boston 
Evening Transcript of May 1st, copied from 
the Washington (Iowa) Press.} 


Is Ir A **SQUARE DEAL?”’ 

Theodore Roosevelt is President of the 
United States. It’s a great bother to have 
the chief magistrate killed, in office. It dis- 
organizes everything, and puts the nerves 
of everybody on painful tension, like the 
strings of a piano just tuned. 

Ought the executive to expose the coun- 
try to the confusion, danger, and chaos of a 
change in the succession, by taking such 
hazards as he faces every hour on his pres- 
ent hunting trip? He indulges in break- 
neck horseback rides in snowy mountains, 
chasing wolves pell-mell, and is liable to 
bad accidents any moment. He rages and 
lusts after bears—what if a healthy old 
grizzly should hunt him to a finish? There 
will be dozens and scores of chances to be 
killed, or badly hurt, daily. He is in con- 
stant peril, though he fears nothing. Is ita 
“square deal’? to the people, his taking 
such chances? We think he has no more 
right to do that than he would have to face 
mobs, or a maniac, or an assassin. While 
he is President, he ought not to invite pos- 
sible accidents and disasters. His horse 
might stumble and fling him with fatal 
force, or fall on him, or drag him. A gun 
might accidentally go off in such a party 
“frenzied”? with excitement while in at the 
killing, and he catch the ball. A bear might 
get him. The country is in suspense all the 
time the strenuous, fearless, reckless man 
is out heeding ‘‘the call of the wild.” 

He has no business to be out on a wanton 
killing expedition, anyhow! His taste is 
the residuum of the barbarian in a highly 
civilized man. He is killing wild animals 
just to gratify his ‘‘Berserker rage” to shed 
blood and take life. He does not want 
wolves or bears for food, and not for their 
pelts, except as trophies—a taste as low and 
brutal as that of an Indian. It is not one 
whit more respectable than a child’s pull- 
ing the wings off from flies, or a boy killing 
song-birds with niggershooters. It is the 
old, aboriginal savage instinct, and worse, 
and more out of place in a civilized, culti- 
vated man than in a naked cave man, who 
did need the animal’s flesh for food and its 
skin for clothing. The ancient hunting by 
that poor creature, hungry and shivering, 
was justifiable—he did not kill out of cruelty 
or malignity or malice aforethought, but 
from sheer necessity. The President of the 
United States, rich in his own right, and 
getting $50,000 a year, can buy all the bear 
and wolf meat his maw cries for, in the 
market, and he need not shoot down these 
wild animals as white men, falsely called 
“sportsmen,’? wantonly exterminated the 
buffalo, for fun. The President is setting 
a bad example to people, especially the 
young people of this country, by this wan- 
ton, wicked, unnecessary and cruel slaugh- 


ter of wild animals. It is the only bad trait 
in his character. In other respects he is an 
admirable, picturesque man. This streak 
of cruelty and savagery in him makes one 
suspect that his humanitarianism may be 
full of blowholes. A truly merciful man 
is merciful to his beast, to all beasts. There 
is Scripture for it. Does this bloody streak 
in his mental constitution account for his 
adoration of the “‘big stick,” and a big navy, 
and a general swashbuckler air and manner 
toward the world? The Press would lots 
rather have him stick to boxing and jiu jitsu. 


OUR PRESIDENT’S TRAVELLING 
EXPENSES. 

The President of the United States, as 
commander of our armies and navy, has un- 
doubtedly a legal right to use for himself 
and friends our national vessels, but has no 
control at present, we believe, over our rail- 
roads. We think, of course, that whenever 
and wherever it becomes his duty to travel, 
he should have for himself and friends and 
his body-guard of detectives and secret ser- 
vice men the best accommodations the rail- 
roads can give; and also, as on his recent 
journey, pilot-engines to run in advance of 
his train and men stationed along the lines 
of the roads to look out for dynamiters. 
But all these things cost a good deal of 
money, and we do not see how the President 
ean afford to pay them out of his present 
salary, and we do not think that he should 
[any more than our judges and legislators] 
accept costly gifts from our railroads. 

Therefore we think that Congress should 
either increase his salary or otherwise make 
provision for his travelling expenses. 

And, by the way, while we have seen the 
number of bears killed by the dogs and the 
presidential party, we have not seen how 
many of the dogs were killed and wounded 
by the bears; and it rather seems to us that 
it would have been more of ‘‘ a square deal”’ 
if the dogs had not been used and the bears 
had been killed by “still”? hunting. And 
then that caged bear which was to have 
been turned out of his cage and given 
thirty minutes to get away before the dogs 
and hunters went after him — we wonder 
whether in that thirty minutes he succeeded 
in escaping from his four-legged and two- 
legged enemies. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WITHOUT FEAR OR FAVOR. 


A doubtless highly respectable clergyman 
writes us how much he enjoys the reading 
of Our Dumb Animals, which we are glad to 
send every month to every clergyman in 
our state, and should be glad, if we had the 
means, to send every clergyman in our 
country ; but he kindly suggests that it is 
not good policy to attack a man so promi- 
nent as the popular President of the United 
States. If we think his fighting propensi- 
ties got us into the unnecessary Spanish 
and Philippine wars, we need not say so. If 
we do not approve his plan of spending 


‘hundreds of millions of dollars on a great 


additional navy, and the education of the 
youth in our colleges and schools to believe 
that the noblest business in the world is 
that of killing, we need not say so. 

If we think that the proposed supervision 
{under the ridiculous new construction of 


the Monroe doctrine] of the whole South 
American continent, so that no other nation 
shall have even a coaling station on its 
Atlantic or Pacific coast, may lead to a war 
which may cost hundreds of thousands of 
lives and billions of expense and taxes, and 
result in reducing the value of our sea- 
coast property, including the deposits in 
our savings banks to less than half their 
present value, it is not necessary that we 
should say so. 

When our good father once tried to get a 
wealthy contributor to his church to give 
up the selling of liquors at his store the 
reply was: ‘I think, parson, you had bet- 
ter stick to the preachin’ of the gospel, and 
not meddle with outside matters.’ But our 
good father persevered and eventually suc- 
ceeded. 

We have no doubt that if we had never 
attacked the cutting off of horses’ tails and 
other cruelties of the fashionable rich, we 
should have been more popular with one 
class of our citizens; and if we had never 
spent hundreds of dollars in money and 
thousands of dollars in time in investigating 
and exposing the poisonous and dangerous 
foods, drinks and medicines sold in our 
markets we should have been more popular 
with another class. And if we had never 
attacked the rowdyism in our colleges and 
their want of humane education, we might 
perhaps have long since received from 
some one of them, in addition to the cus- 
tomary degrees of A. B. and A. M., some 
other alphabetical degree more valuable ; 
but so long as we control this paper, going 
every month to the editors of every news- 
paper and magazine in America north of 
Mexico, we expect we shall have to speak 
without fear or favor whatever we may 
think it our duty to say. We should cer- 
tainly be as glad to praise President Roose- 
velt as we are to praise President Lincoln, 
and we sincerely hope that the time may 
come when we shall be able to do so. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


GOOD NEWS FROM NEW YORK. 


Weare glad to find on our table this morn- 
ing papers showing the incorporation of the 
‘New York State Humane Education Com- 
mittee,” with Dr. William O. Stillman, 287 
State St., Albany, N. Y., as president; Mrs. 
H. Clay Preston, 246 Front St., Bingham- 
ton, N.Y., as secretary, and E. Fellows Jen- 
kins, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City, as 
treasurer. Also a board of trustees, with 
various committees and sub-committees, 
the object being to carry humane education, 
so far as possible, into every city and town 
of the great state of New York, which means 
exactly what our American Humane Educa- 
tion Society is working for: ‘‘ Glory to God, 
peace on earth, kindness, justice and mercy 
to every creature, both human and that we 
call dumb,”’ 

We wish for this new organization not 
only every success in its own state, but also 
that it may lead to the formation of similar 
committees in every state and territory of 
our country. We feel like adding the words 
of that old hymn, 


* Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him all creatures here below.” 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


| 
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GOOD NEWS FROM OKLAHOMA. 

We receive on this May 17th from Mr. 
L. G. Niblack, president and general man- 
ager of the Guthrie (Okla.) Leader, the fol- 
lowing :— 


Mr. GEO. T. ANGELL: 

I enclose you herewith copy of law 
enacted by the legislature of Oklahoma, 
which is being enforced throughout all the 
schools of the territory. Shall be glad to 
note anything favorable you may wish to 
say in regard toit. Yours truly, 

L. G. NIBLACK. 
THE LAW. 

The council this morning in committee 
of the whole recommended the passage of 
bills Nos. 13, 14 and 19. Bill No. 13 is Mr. 
Niblack’s measure providing for moral and 
humane education. The complete text fol- 
lows: 


Be it Enacted by the Legislative Assem- 
bly of the Territory of Oklahoma: 

Section 1. That in each and every public 
school within the Territory of Oklahoma it 
shall be the duty of each and every teacher 
to teach morality in the broadest meaning 
of the word, for the purpose of elevating 
and refining the character of school chil- 
dren up to the highest plane of life; that 
they may know how to conduct themselves 
as social beings in relation to each other, 
as respects right and wrong and rectitude 
of life, and thereby lessen wrong-doing and 
crime. 

Section 2. That in each and every public 
school within the Territory of Oklahoma, 
in addition to the other branches of study 
now prescribed, not less than one-half hour 
each week, during the whole of each term 
of school, shall be devoted to teaching the 
school children attending said school kind- 
ness to and humane treatment and protec- 
tion of dumb animals and birds; their lives, 
habits and usefulness, and the important 
part they are intended to fulfil in the 
economy of nature, and such studies on 
the subject as the Board of Public Educa- 
tion may adopt. 

Section 3. That no experiments upon any 
living creature shall be permitted in any 
public school within the Territory of Ok- 
lahoma. 

Section 4. That it shall be the duty of 
the superintendent of public instruction for 
the Territory of Oklahoma; the super- 
intendent of public instruction of each 
county; the superintendent of public 
schools of each city; and the principal 
of each and every public school in said 
Territory to see that the provisions of 
sections one, two and three of this Act 
are strictly complied with in the public 
schools under his respective supervision. 

Section 5. That no teacher in the public 
schools of the Territory of Oklahoma shall 
be entitled to receive any portion of the 
public school moneys as compensation for 
services, unless such teacher shall have com- 
plied with the provisions of this Act. 

Section 6. All Acts or parts of Acts in 
conflict herewith are hereby repealed. 

Section 7. This Act shall take effect upon 
its passage. 

“And not by eastern windows only, 


When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly! 


SPRINGFIELD, 


* MASS. 
The Board of 
Trade of Spring- 
field, Mass., bas 
just offered two 
prizes, one of $20 
and one of $10, to 
the two members 
of the senior class 
in the Springfield 
High School who 
shall write the 
best essay on the 
subject of ‘‘Inter- 
national Peace 
and Arbitration.” 
The matter has 
been placed in 
the hands ‘of a 
special commit- 
tee of three, who 
are receiving the 
cordial co-opera- 
tion of the super- 
intendent of 
schools and the 
principal of the 
high school. It is 
understood that 
if sufficient inter- 
est is shown in 
this contest the 
board will offer 
similar prizes reg- 
ularly each year. 
Springfield is to 
be congratulated 
for taking the in- 
itiative in so ex- 
cellent an effort, 
and it is to be 
hoped that she 
will be followed 
in this matter by 
other cities in 
Massachusetts 
and out of it. 
Boston Tran- 


We are indebted to the “Angel of Peace” for this beautiful picture of the statue of 
Christ, over sixty feet high, erected by Chile and Argentina on their boundary line, 
fourteen thousand feet above the level of the sea, to stand as a memorial of everlasting 
script, April 26. peace between the two countries. 


GOOD NEWS FROM PENNSYLVANIA. | 
Just before going to press we received the | 
following :— 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
W. W. Corrincuam, LL.D., City Supt. 


Easton, Pa., May 16, 1905. 


| 
Mr. Geo. T. ANGELL, | 

President American Humane Education Society. 

Dear Sir : — By an act of the Pennsylvania | 
Legislature, approved by the Governor, | 
March 27th, 1905, a system of humane edu- | 
cation, including kind treatment of birds | 
and animals, has been incorporated as a 
branch study in the curriculum of the com- | 
mon schools of this Commonwealth, and is 
required by said Act to be taught in all 
schools up to the fourth grade. 


to secure, if possible, your aid in gaining 
information as to the series of text-books 
suitable for the purpose herein named. 
May I ask you, therefore, for such sugges- 
tions as your kindness may prompt you to 
offer in directing us to the most approved 


But westward, look, the land is bright.” 


My object in addressing you at this time is — 


text-books on humane education ‘covering | Methodists. 


the intent of the Act of Assembly re- 
ferred to. 
Thanking you in advance for your kind 
consideration of this request, I am, 
Very respectfully yours, 


Wo. W. CoTTINGHAM. 


ZION’S HERALD.” 


We are pleased to receive from the edi- 
tor of this leading Methodist magazine four 
copies of his issue of May 10th, having on its 
first page one of the best representations of 
ourself we have ever seen, and later, under 


| the head of ‘Blessed are the Merciful,” two 
| and a half columns devoted to a most kind 


description of our humane work. 

It has been our privilege to address, from 
Boston to New Orleans one way, and from 
Boston to North Dakota another, many 


| audiences of nearly all Christian denomina- 


tions, both Protestant and Catholic, but we 
have never received from anybody any- 
where kinder treatment than from the 
Gro. T. ANGELL. 
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THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS 
IN MEXICO. 


It gives us sincere pleasure to learn from 


the letters of Mr. E. C. Butler, secretary of. 


the Mexican Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and from various re- 
ports forwarded to us, of the earnest and 
successful work now being carried out in 
Mexico for the protection of animals. 

It is also a pleasure to us to know that it 
is recognized there, as elsewhere, that on the 
platform of humanity Catholics and Protes- 
tants can work together in harmony. 

We closed our report to the International 
Congress of our Societies held at Zurich, 
Switzerland, in August, 1869, with these 
words: 

“Our Society is now striving to unite all 
religious and political parties on one plat- 
form, for the purpose of carrying a humane 
literature and education into all the schools 
of the country, and thus not only insure 
the protection of animals, but also the pre- 
vention of crime, unnecessary wars, and 
forms of violence. When the leading minds 
of all nations shall act together on this sub- 
ject, and the nations shall be humanely edu- 
cated, wars between nations will end.” 

Carrying out this plan we have had on 
our board of directors both Catholics and 
Protestants, and among our vice-presidents 
Protestant and Catholic bishops, and have 
formed our Bands of Mercy in nearly all the 
Catholic and Protestant schools of nearly 
all the cities and towns of our state. 

T. ANGELL. 


BISHOP KEANE. 

In an address of Rev. Dr. James. E. Ran- 
kin [Congregationalist], president of How- 
ard University at Washington, D. C., we 
find the following: 

It is not recorded that infidelity ever 
established asylums or hospitals. And if 
government be driven from assisting elee- 
mosynary institutions because the daily de- 
votions or the consolations to the sick and 
dying are Christian of whatever type, in order 
to be consistent it must forego Christian 
services in its halls of legislation—in the 
army and navy; and bury our dead heroes 
without a word of prayer. 

Bishop Keane was a Catholic, and yet I 
loved him none the less for that. I think it 
was so with all non-Catholics. In himself 
and in his way of doing his work he seemed 
to constitute a truce of God, where all such 
differences might be waived or forgotten.— 
Boston Pilot. 


ALL FOR WAR. 

The following, from the Boston Evening 
Transcript of May 13th, is a very fair state- 
ment of the kind of humane education now 
given in lots of our colleges and schools: 


To the Editor of the Transcript: 

Last evening the competitors for the Boylston prizes 
for elocution made a most creditable display of elocu- 
tionary skill and oratorical talent. Admirable as was 
the performance from these two points of view, the 
question arose in mind, “Is it not possible to make 
other selections for such an occasion?” With one 
exception all of them referred to war and tragedy, to 
the slaughter of human beings, the shedding of blood, 
sorrow and anguish—tothe worst elements of charac- 
ter: hate, revenge, inhumanity, cruelty. 

I do not know that the young men are responsible 
for the selections, but if they are not, some one is. 


Has there never been anything spoken or written 
for peace, good-will, love, forgiveness, humanity, 
and kindness suitable for competitors for Boylston 
prizes? 

Who will answer the question? H. W. 
Cambridge, May 12. 


FELIX ADLER ON WAR. 

Some one has sent us acopy of The Ethical 
Record, containing a heavily blue-pencil- 
marked article on the prevention of war, by 
Felix Adler. 

We have listened with intense interest to 
the reading of the eighteen columns of this 
interesting publication. It tells of the hor- 
rors of war, of the injustice of war, and 
quotes the saying of the great German 
field-marshal, General Von Moltke, that 
“every war is anational calamity ” whether 
victorious or not. 

He speaks of the heroism greater than 
that of the soldier, of the fireman who 
risks his life to save the lives of others from 
burning buildings; of the policeman who 
risks his life to stop the runaway horse 
which is threatening other lives in the 
crowded streets of our cities ; of the engi- 
neer who risks his life to save the lives of 
his passengers ; of the physician who risks 
his life in the yellow-fever hospitals and 
amongst contagious diseases elsewhere, 
and he shows how much nobler are these 
than those who simply risk their lives in 
attempting to destroy rather than save the 
lives of others. 

And then he speaks of the Hague Tribunal, 
and speculates in regard to its ability to ac- 
complish anything which looks like uni- 
versal peace; but to our mind he seems 
to have entirely overlooked the great 
foundation fact that the only channel 
through which the nations can approach 
the millennium of peace on earth to all, 
both human and dumb, must be through 
a right, humane education of the youth 
and children in our colleges and schools, 
such as we are attempting through our 
American Humane Education Society to 
create. 

We believe, and firmly believe, that this 
great fact will be sooner or later recognized, 
and through it will come such an advance 
in civilization and humanity as the world 
has never seen. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


EXTRACT FROM NASHVILLE ADDRESS 
OF GEO. T. ANGELL. 

The importance of protecting our insect- 
eating birds and their nests can hardly be 
over-estimated. These birds in many parts of 
our country are rapidly decreasing. Michelet 
says that if all the birds should die insects 
would so increase that they would destroy all 
vegetation and the human race would perish. 

The children of this country should be taught 
to protect insect-eating birds and their nests, 
and the ladies of this country should be taught 
that a Christian civilization demands that the 
cruel slaughter of millions of our beautiful 
birds to ornament their head - dress, should 
continue no longer. 

I might speak of the gratitude we owe to 
these lower creatures and to God who crea- 
ted them — for the services they render and 
the happiness they bring into our lives. 

I might occupy half an hour in telling of 
the happiness that is added to human lives by 


love for the lower creatures. No man can 
measure the happiness which came into the 
lives of such men as Sir Walter Scott and Sir 
Edwin Landseer through their love of dogs— 
or into the lives of Cardinal Wolsey and Car- 
dinal Richelieu through their love of cats, 
or into the life of Daniel Webster from his 
love of cattle. Just before he died at Marsh- 
field, when he found he was about to die, 
he requested that all his cattle should be 
driven to his window that he might see them 
for the last time, and as they came, one by 
one, to his window, he called each by name. 
Ernest Von Vogelweide, the great lyric poet 
of the middle ages, so loved the birds that 
he left a large bequest to the monks of 
Wurtzburg, on condition that they should fecd 
the birds every day on the tombstone over his 
grave. 

There is no man, or child, or woman, rich 
or poor, that may not be made happier by the 
love of these lower creatures. 

If you would add to the happiness of chil- 
dren then through life, teach them to say 
kind words and do kind acts to the lower 
creatures. 


WHAT ONE COPY OF “OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS” HAS DONE. 

We received on April 29th from Mr. W. P. 
Stearns, of the firm of Stearns, White and 
Company, manufacturing chemists at Chi- 
cago, a very interesting letter in regard to 
a great Band of Mercy, numbering several 
hundreds, which he has formed, of the vari- 
ous addresses which he has taken pleasure 
in giving on humane education, and of the 
large number of humane publications which 
he has caused to be circulated, teaching 
kindness in the public schools of Chicago 
and elsewhere, and showing the great need 
of it, all of which he says has been the result 
of a single copy of Our Dumb Animals that 
fell into his hands some years ago. 

He sends us a generous remittance, and 
closes his letter by saying: ‘‘There is no 
work being done that is as good as yours.”’ 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 
395-397-399 State Street, 


CuicaGao, ILu., APRIL 18, 1905. 
GeorGE T. ANGELL, Esq., 
President, etc., d 
19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
My Dear Sir:— 

For the past four years your paper has come to my 
desk, and I have not only enjoyed it but have passed 
itontoothers afterwards. Yours is the kind of teach- 
ing that is bound to have beneficial effect upon all 
who read it. 

I thought a little thing that two of my fellow officers 
and myself saw last night would be of interest to you. 

We were going to conduct a meeting on the south 
side of Chicago when we heard a horse whinnying 
and saw one of Uncle Sam’s mail wagons, with two 
fine horses attached, driving down almost upon a little 
white dog. The dog did not realize the horses were 
upon him, and the near side horse, a gray, seeing the 
dog under his feet, to save the dog immediately backed 
upon the traces, sprung upon its hind legs, throwing 
its fore legs in the air, whinnying as I have already 
stated, and saved the dog. I do not know that I have 
ever seen in my life a better sample of horse sense 
than this. I thought it would be of interest to you. 

Wishing you every success, I beg to remain 

Yours truly, 
C. MILEs, 
Territorial Secretary. 


-— 


“It costs more to revenge wrongs than to bear 
them.” 


(From the Sacred Heart Review.) 


FROM A SEA UNTO A SEA—WE 
ARE PART OF ETERNITY. 


BY THE HON. DANIEL J. DONAHOR. 


Spake the Saxon of old 

When of the Christ he was told : 
“Out of the wintry night 

Into the warmth and the light; 
Out of the light again 

Into the night and the rain; 
Thus, as the sparrow flies, 

Man is born and dies. 

Naught he knows of the whence, 
Naught he knows of the hence; 
Only from dark to dark 

Life’s but a moment’s spark; 
Only from death to death 

Life’s but a fleeting breath.” 
Thus the Saxon of old 

When of the Christ he was told. 


Ah! ‘twas a bitter faith, 

This that spake but of death. 
Well did the king in his hall 
Banish the wormwood and gall, 
And take from Christ’s dear hand 
A sweeter faith for his land. 


Better it were to say 

Life is a splendid day; 

A blessing, a trust, a hope, 
A star ia the azure cope; 


A hastening and a quest; 

A toiling without rest; 

A victory fought and won 
From rise to set of sun; 

A rose with odors rare 
Enjoying the noontide air; 
The passing of a soul 

From God to God, her goal; 
A spark of love from His breast 
Flying from east to west; 

A wave from His infinite sea 
Back to infinity. 


Life is more than a breath, 

More, for there is no death; 

We are too blind to see 

The wondrous truths that be; 

And the pallor and chill and change 
Seem to us sad and strange, 

And the silences of night 

Fill our hearts with affright. 


But we tremble with living hope 

Soon as the flower-buds ope; 

We feel we are safe with God 

When the fern curls from the sod; 

And we know that heavenly gleams 

Are the life of our thoughts and dreams; 
From a sea unto a sea— 

We are part of eternity. 


(Herald of the Golden Age, London, Eng., April, 1905.) 
UTOPIAN JAPAN. 

Some interesting facts concerning the ex- 
tent to which the Japanese have mastered 
the art of living and the attainment of gen- 
uine civilization, were presented by Mr. 
Samuel M. Fox at a meeting of the Japan 
Society of London, on February 8th. 

It appears that societies for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to children or animals are 
non-existent in Japan, for there is no need of 
them. 

Work is not regarded as a degradation, 
but is undertaken with cheerfulness and 
artistic appreciation by both men and 
women. 

Their cities spread forth in one-storied 
houses with miniature gardens, instead of 
squalid courts and festering slums. 

Their civilization makes the people happy 
and efficient. 

A Japanese recently remarked, ‘‘ We should 
be ashamed to profess to follow the Sermon on 
the Mount and act as you do.” 


about Boston harbor. 


ON OUR 


FLOATING HOSPITAL. 

We are glad to say that Boston has every summer a floating hospital supported by charitable 
persons, and used for giving sick babies and children days’ excursions on the beautiful waters 
It has not only been giving a world of pleasure to the little ones for whom 
it was provided, but has also been doing a world of good. 

Its chairman is Mr. Rufus B. Tobey, and its treasurer Mr. Chas. G. Farwell, both at 505 John 
Hancock Building, to whom those who will be glad to make sick babies and children happier 
and better are asked to send any donations which they are willing to give. 


The ideal of life for women in Japan is to 
make those around them happy, and they 
thus grow up naturally to experience the 
bliss of self-abnegation and self-devotion, 
and exhibit a type of true womanhood that 
commands universal appreciation. 

Mr. Fox is of the opinion that the happi- 
ness of the Japanese is largely owing to the 
fact that the national ideals are brought 
down to the market-place. And it would 
appear that such a condition of things has 
become attainable because the physical and 


| moral health of the Japanese has not been 


undermined by centuries of carnal feeding 
and barbaric cruelty towards the sub-human 
races. 


HE DIDN’T SHOOT THE COON. 


We give an extract from Mrs. Sutherland’s drama 
entitled, “ Po’ White Trash?’ It represents a negro 
in the act of killing a coon. He has brought the poor 
beast to bay and now has him at his mercy. Just be- 
fore firing the fatal shot he catches the coon’s eye 
and is stopped by the pathetic appeal which he reads 
there. The negro is giving an account: 

“An’ then, I saw thet coon’s eyes—I never saw a 
coon’s eyes befo’. I reckon—there wouldn’t be so 
much hurtin’ done in this world ef jes’ befo’ yo’ 
hurted yo’ saw the thing’s eyes! An’ I looked at 
him—an’ he looked at me—an’ his eyes said, ‘ Be yo’ 
goin’ to kill me?’ Thar worn’t no trees—no sky—no 
nothin’—jes’ on’y thet coon’s eyes. ‘It’s on’y cowards 
kill what can’t fight,’ they says. ‘It’s on’y devils 
kill fo’ fun,’ they says. Everythin’ fraid!—looked 
out o’ thet coon’s eyes. Everythin’ thet hed ever 
been ’fraid—an’ I’ve been ’fraid!—looked out o’ thet 
coon’s eyes. Everythin’ thet ever been hurt—and, 
God a’mighty! I’ve been hurt!—looked out o’ thet 
coon’s eyes. ‘ Be yo’ goin’ to kill me?’ An’ I flinged 
my gun’s far she’d flew, an’ I sez, ‘ No, yo’ scared, 
hunted critter, yo’!’’’—Medical Talk for the Home. 


JE SUIS AMERICAN. 
By CHARLEY Coon. 
He got to Paris late at night, 
So tired he could not stand, 
He’d three valises by his side, 
A guide book in his hand. 
He singled out a hackman 
From the crowd — said he, *‘ My man, 
Just drive me to the best hotel, 
Je suis American.” 
The jehu drove him to “the Grand” 
By route circuitous, 
And charged a price which was, well, 
By no means gratuitous. 
The stranger paid, then registered, 
And to the clerk began, 
I want the best room in the house, 
Je suis American.” 


Next day he to the summit of 
The Arc de Triomphe hied. 
Vell, vat you zinks of zees? ” inquired 
A Frenchman by his side. 
This? this is nothing,’ answered he; 
“Deny it if you can. 
You ought to see our Brooklyn bridge, 
Je suis American.” 


Into a gilded restaurant 

He chanced to drop one day ; 
The waiter’s jargon fairly took 

His appetite away. 
Confound these dishes ! cooked,” said he, 
“On the odious Frenchman’s plan ; 
Give me a plate of pork and beans, 

Je suis American.” 


Wher’er he went, whate’er he did, 
’T was always just the same. 

He couldn't, it appeared, forget 
The country whence he came. 

And when at home again, his eyes 
Familiar scenes did scan, 

He doffed his hat, “ Thank God,” he cried, 

Je suis American.” 


Keep your canary neither too hot nor cold; give 
variety of food, and always water, and a little mirror 
to look in. 
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Our Dumps ANIMALS. 


Boston, June, 1905. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 

cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 

Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month fo the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by call- 
ing Telephone 992 Tremont. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges for its use, but in emergency cases where 
they are wnable to do so the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society, but only upon an own- 
er’s order, or upon that of a police officer or Society 
agent. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report 
of receipts, which is published in each number of our 
paper, and if they do not find the sums they have sent 
properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and onthe envelope put the word 
“*Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only asmall part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month four 
hundred and eighty-six new branches of our 
Parent Band of Mercy, making a total of 


sixty-one thousand four hundred and ninety- 
two. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the 
kinds we have been using a new badge in the two sizes 
above represented. They are very handsome—a white 
star on a blue ground, with gilt letters, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or post- 
age stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We 
cannot attend to smaller orders than five. 


HUMANE EDUCATION AND PREVEN- 
TION OF CRUELTY. 

At the May meeting of the directors of the American 
Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
held on the 17th ult., President Angell reported the 
whole number of animals examined in the investiga- 
tion of complaints since last monthly report has 
been three thousand five hundred and sixty-one; a 
hundred and sixty-one horses were taken from work, 
and a hundred and seventy-seven horses and other 
animals mercifully killed. 

Four hundred and eighty-six new * Bands of Mercy” 
have been formed during the month, making a total 
of 61,492. 

It was voted by the directors of the M.S. P. C. A. to 
aid the Animal Rescue League in establishing addi- 
tional places where dogs and cats can obtain fresh 
water. 


OUR PROSECUTING AGENTS. 

Our special paid prosecuting agents are: 

For Western Massachusetts — Dexter A. Atkins, 
Springfield, 31 Elm Street, Room 327. Tel. 583-1. 

For Central Massachusetts—Robert L. Dyson, Wor- 
cester, Room 9, Taylor Building. Tel. 737. 

For South-Eastern Massachusetts--Henry A. Perry, 
Mansfield. 

For Boston, Eastern Massachusetts and elsewhere— 
Charles A. Currier, Special Agent; Thomas Langlan, 
James R. Hathaway, Charles F. Clark, James Ducker- 
ing, George W. Splaine, Frank G. Phillips; Emer- 
gency Agent, George Albert Grant—all at 19 Milk 
Street, Boston. 

In addition to these we have over four hundred un- 
paid local agents in all our Massachusetts cities and 
towns who render us more or less service. 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES OF 
OUR HUMANE STORIES. 

The two hundred thousand copies of 
“Black Beauty,” ‘The Strike at Shane’s,” 
and ‘‘Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst,” which 
our Humane Education Society, for the pur- 
pose of promoting humane education, is 
selling at about half the cost of printing, 
and are being largely ordered for wide dis- 
tribution in ‘‘Bands of Mercy,’ schools, 
Sunday-schools and elsewhere, we sell in 
quantities of 100 or more at 2!, cents 
per copy. 


OUR HUMANE STORIES. 

We have received during the past month 
orders for over six thousand copies of our 
humane stories. 

Black Beauty . . 2,311 
Hollyhurst .. . . 2,357 
Strike at Shane’s, 1,701 


ADDITIONAL WATERING PLACES. 

Our readers will notice that at the May 
meeting of our directors, published above, 
it was voted to aid the Animal Rescue 
League in supplying additional places 
where dogs and cats can obtain water, to 
which we would add that by this arrange- 
ment not only the dogs and cats may be 
greatly benefited, but also the birds. 

THE GIFFORD FOUNTAIN. 

We have mentioned before the great hap- 
piness it gives us to occasionally ride by the 
Gifford fountain which we caused to be 
erected some years ago on the corner of 
Brookline, Beacon and Brighton Avenues, 
and see the work-horses almost constantly 
drinking there. As we passed rapidly in an 
electric car this morning we found, as nearly 
as we could estimate, fourteen work-horses 
drinking and waiting to drink. 


A BEAUTIFUL PLACARD. 


We have had a beautiful placard printed, nine 
inches by five, containing our Society seals and two 
cuts and the following in large print, which we will 
cheerfully send to those who will put them up where 
they will do good: 

If you have any pity for suffering horses— 

Don’t ride in any vehicle drawn by a poor-looking 
horse, 

Or employ an expressman or teamster who drives 
one. 

Don’t ride behind a docked horse or one tightly 
checked if you can help it. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


BATAVIA, N. Y. 


Miss Baker, Sec’y of the Humane Society, writes 
that 15 per cent. of the entire population and over 70 
per cent. of the school children are enrolled in Bands 
of Mercy. At a recent talk for the children, with 
stereopticon illustrations, over 1,000 children were in 
the church. 


FIFTY DEAD AND A HUNDRED INJURED IN 
CRASH OF EXPRESS TRAIN: THE CARS IN 
FLAMES AND THE VICTIMS IN DEBRIS. 
The above is what we find in our morning 

paper of May 11th. 

If any of our readers have forgotten the 
plan we proposed in our May issue to pre- 
vent such accidents, please write us for a 
copy. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


TO SAVE LIVES FROM BURNING 
BUILDINGS. 

Weare glad to know from letters received 
and various newspapers coming to our table 
that our offer, in behalf of our American 
Humane Education Society, of a prize of 
one hundred dollars for the best additional 
plan of saving lives both of human beings 
and horses from burning buildings, has at- 
tracted wide attention. We hope it may 
result in much good. 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF PROPERTY 
AND LIFE. 


It seems to us that the time has come 
when, for the protection of property and 
life in our country (as we have said before), 
courts should be promptly established to 
promptly try and decide the questions con- 
stantly coming up between capital and 
labor, and whose decisions when made 
should be sustained by the whole power of 
the government. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


PIGEON SHOOTING IN ILLINOIS. 

A humane friend writes: ‘Illinois has at 
last joined hands with Massachusetts, New 
York, and other states in prohibiting the 
brutal and brutalizing practice of pigeon 
shooting. The ‘Templeton Anti-Trap-Shoot- 
ing bill’ passed both Houses by an over- 
whelming majority and has been signed 
by the Governor. The humane people of 
Illinois feel greatly indebted to the wise, de- 
voted efforts of Senator James W. Temple- 
ton, and to the valuable help of Representa- 
tive David E. Shanahan.”’ 


VIVISECTION. 
DEAR MR. ANGELL: 

Please tell me how long vivisection has been prac- 
ticed, and what new discoveries have been made by 
vivisections in Massachusetts ? 

Answer: We understand that vivisection has been 
practiced by physicians for thousands of years. In 
regard to your second question 1 do not know. Will 
some of our readers kindly tell us, describing the 
discoveries made, with places and dates, and oblige. 
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Animals. 


Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL and Rev. THomas T1MMINS. 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 


Gro. T. ANGELL, President; JoserpH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 
A. Jupson Leacu, State Organizer. 


Over sixty-one thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over two million members, 


PLEDGE. 
«* 7 will try to be kind to all harmless living crea- 
tures, and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 
Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. 


P. C. A. on our badges means ‘* Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 


We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of ‘‘ Band of Mercy Information”’ 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a ‘‘Band of Mercy,’ obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends.us the name 
chosen for the ‘*band”’ and the name and 
post-office address [town and state] of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘OuR DUMB ANI- 
MALS,’’ full of interesting stories and pic- 
tures, one year. 

r. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 


oems. 

6. For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday-school 
teachers, should be presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink 
printed, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and mem- 
bership book, eight cents. The ‘Twelve 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals’’ cost only 
two cents for the whole, bound together in 
one pamphlet. The Humane Leaflets cost 
twenty-five cents a hundred, or eight for 
five cents. 


Everybody, old and young, who wants to doa kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, 
Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., and 
receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies. 

2.—Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last meeting by Secretary. 

3.—Readings. *‘ Angell Prize Contest Recitations,” 
“Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble 
sayings and deeds done to both human and dumb 
creatures, with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6.—Enrollment of new members. 

7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


Owned by T. Armstrong, Alliance, Ohio. 


ACTELL. 
Published by kind permission of the “ Buffalo Horse World.” 


(For Our Dumb Animals.) 
PRINCE, 


In the city of Oakland, California, lived, 
a few years ago, a horse as beautiful, intel- 
ligent and affectionate as ever a horse could 
be. ‘Prince’? was his name, and well it 
fitted him. 

He was a fine, large chestnut, with eyes 
wherein affection and intellect were appar- 
ent to the most casual observer. 


| 


| consider worthy of notice. 


The readiness with which he understood | 
| from the shafts, had the lad with the stalled load 


what was said to him was remarkable. 
‘Prince,’ his mistress would say, ‘‘ I would 
like to visit Mrs. Y——,’’ and as Mrs. Y—— 
was a particular friend of his, Prince would 
trot most readily and rapidly to her house. 
Again Miss C—— would tell him to go to the 
bank for money, and there he would go, or 
to the stable where oats, bran and hay were 
to be ordered, and he would trot there ata 
lively rate. 

He was always spoken to exactly as a person 


would have been. Once a lady who was riding | 


with Miss C—— was surprised to have him 
take her home and stop before the house. 

“Oh, Prince,” she said, ‘‘won’t you give 
me a little longer ride?” 

He shook a knowing head and raced around 
the block twice, stopping then as before, as 
if to inform her that the trip had been of a 
reasonable length. 

No end of little incidents of a like nature 
might be related of him. 

Upon the return of Miss C—— from a 
three years’ absence Prince, on hearing her 
voice, neighed and ran to her with such 
demonstrations of joy as no other living 
thing had accorded her, putting his soft 
nose against her shoulder and talking in his 
language until her eyes were filled with 
happy tears. 


(From the Easton Bulletin.) 

I witnessed from the window of my dwelling, the 
other day, a disinterested and kindly act which I 
It was done so quietly, so 
cheerfully and so quickly that I felt a glow of admi- 
ration for the man who did it. It was this: A not 
very rugged and strong horse was endeavoring to 
draw a rather heavy load upa steep incline; it was 
more than he could readily do. The man above 
alluded to happened along with a strong, willing 
animal attached to a farm wagon. He saw the stalled 
team and without saying a word drove out to one side 
of the street, jumped from his wagon, took his horse 


remove his horse, harnessed his own horse to the 


cart, and with a kind word from him the noble ani- 


mal gave a strong pull and up the incline the heavy 


| load came and was quickly landed on hard and level 


ground. He then quietly put his horse back into his 
own shafts and drove off as if nothing had happened. 
It did not take more than five or ten minutes, yet how 
few men there are who put themselves out in that 
way to help a person out of trouble and release a poor 
dumb animal in distress. D.C. L. 


THE TREATMENT OF SICK AND 
WOUNDED HORSES IN WAR. 
In the London Daily News we find a most 
interesting address delivered by Lieut.-Col- 
onel Nunn of the British Army before the 


| Royal United Service Institution, in which 


he states that in the present war between 
Japan and Russia the Japanese have lost 
only about six per cent. of their horses, 
while in the war in South Africa one regi- 
ment alone of English troops lost 3,750 
horses, the difference being in the facilities 
the two armies had for the proper treatment 
in field veterinary hospitals. 


Words are things, and a small drop 
of ink falling like dew upon a thought 
produces that which makes thousands 
—perhaps millions—think. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 
A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday-schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE CON- 
TESTS IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. 

On the back is 
inscribed, “ The 
American Humane 
Education Soci- 
ety.” 

We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 


Each is in a box on red velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall 
is secured, several schools, Sunday-schools, granges 
or other societies are invited to send their best 
speaker or reciter to compete for the prize medal; 
some prominent citizen presides; other prominent 
citizens act as the committee of award, and a small 
admission fee, ten or twenty cents, pays all the costs, 
and leaves a handsome balance for the local humane 
society or “Band of Mercy,” or school or Sunday- 


school or church or library or any other object pre- 
Serred. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 
We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 
When we get a building we intend to have 


them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $650. 


In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 
for evidence which shall enable the Society to con- 
vict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the 
practice of vivisection. 

(2) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the 
recently-enacted law of Massachusetts against vivi- 
sections and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of 
the Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country 
Clubs, of a criminal violation of law by causing his 
horse to be mutilated for life. 

(4) $25 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to 
be mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of 
$5 each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws 
of Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or 
taking eggs from its nest. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, President. 


Our creed and the creed of our “Am- 
erican Humane Education Society,” as 
appears on its battle-flags—its badges 
—and its official seal, is ‘‘Glory to God,” 
** Peace on Earth,” Kindness, Justice 
and Mercy to every living creature.” 


If there were no birds man could 
not live on the earth. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 


Black Beauty, in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobio- 
graphy, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York’s “400,” in paper 
covers, 10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, 
or 30 cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
mailed; cloth bound, 60 cents at office, or 70 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 50 cents 
at office, or 62 cents mailed. Cheaper 
edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. Both 
editions cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all re- 
mittances. 


Canon Rownsley, on Saint Martin’s, after 
describing good Saint Martin, added: 

“Some of you, my friends, followers of 
the gentle Christ, come to worship, nay, 
come to the Supper of our Lord, wearing 
‘egret’ plumes or ‘ ospreys’ in your hats and 
bonnets. Do you realize that this ‘egret’ 
plume grows on the bird’s back only at the 
time of nesting, and that to obtain one such 
feather involves the cruel death not only of 
the beautiful white mother heron, but of 
the whole nestful of its nearly-fledged off- 
spring? What a price to pay for the plea- 
sure of an egret plume! What a travesty 
of religion to be able to come into church 
decked with an egret feather and sing in 
the words of the Benedicite: ‘O all ye 
fowls of the air, bless ye the Lord! praise 
Him and magnify Him forever!’ What a 
mockery to kneel at Holy Communion, take 
the soldier’s oath of allegiance unto the 
Lord—that gentle Lord of all compassion 
and mercy, that Lord who said ‘ Consider 
the fowls of the air!’ who told us that not 
a sparrow falls to the earth unregarded by 
their Heavenly Father!” 


“The Humane Horse Book,’ compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


<> 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful in 
the degree that they command the sympa- 
thies of their neighbors. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never 
forget to look at the horses and hire those that look 
the best and have no docked tails. When we take a 
herdic we pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell 
the driver not to hurry, but take it easy, and give 
him five or ten cents over his fare for being kind to 
his horse. We never ride behind adock-tailed horse. 


Send for prize essays published by Our American 
Humane Education Society on the best plan of settling 
the difficulties between capital and labor, and receive 
a copy without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other ani- 
mal as soon as youcan. All suffering of any 
creature, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


itvery kind word you say to a dumb 
animal or bird will make you happier. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 

For prices of Miss S. J. Eddy's new book, above 
named, and a variety of humane publications, ad- 
dress, ‘‘Humane Education Committee, No. 61 West- 
minster Street, Providence, R. I.” 


One thing we must never for- 
get, namely: that the infinitely 
most important work for us is 
the humane edueation of the 
millions who are soon to come 
on the stage of action. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, 
the most important work you do? 


Answer, Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in North America north of Mex- 
ico, who in their turn talk to probably 
over sixty millions of readers. 


‘Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE REACH 
THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF CRUELTY BUT OF 
CRIME.” Gro. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 
To those who will have them properly posted we 
send: 
(1.) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 
(2.) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight check-reins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 


(1.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 

(2.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenthsof his fellow-citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk—even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up ina stable with- 
out exercise ? 

Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a 
boy, or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 

If to this is added solitary confinement without the 
company of other animals, then the cruelty is still 
greater. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


(1.) Avoid as far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead- 
lined tanks. 


(2.) Avoid drinking water which has been run 
through galvanized iron pipes. 

(3.) Avoid using anything acid which has been 
kept in a tin can. 

(4.) When grippe or other epidemics are prevail- 
ing wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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DWIGHT L. MOODY. 

Several times in our life we 
have been under great obli- 
gations to Dwight L. Moody, 
our great American evangel- 
ist. First, when in 1871 we 
procured, through his assist- 
ance, the large Farwell Hall 
at*Chicago for the purpose 
of organizing the Illinois Hu- 
mane Society. Second, when 
in 1878 we obtained through 
his assistance at Baltimore 
the privilege of addressing 
the great Maryland Sunday - 
school convention, filling the 
platform, floor, and galleries 
of one of the largest churches 
in the city. Third, when at 
Northfield he brought to- 
gether a large audience to 
hear us tell about crimes 
against public health in the 
enormous sale of poisonous 
and dangerously adulterated 
articles; and at other times, which bring 
with them pleasant remembrances. 

And now it gives us pleasure to present 
to our readers the north view of the Hotel 
Northfield at East Northfield, Mass., which 
is only one ofa large collection of many 
school and other buildings which now stand, 
and will probably stand hundreds of years, 
to commemorate the earnest work and en- 
ergy of this most eminent man. 

T. ANGELL. 


(From Our Four-Footed Friends.) 
BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL. 


I heard a voice through leafy coverts ringing, 
“My peaceful home is here; 
I fold my wings over my tender nestlings, 
At night I feel no fear; 
But when the day is bright and glad around me, 
And I would venture from my hidden nest, 
My mother-heart with dread and fear is crying, 
*Do not my home molest! 
Be merciful to me 
If thou wouldst blessed be.’”’ 


I saw a child rest on his mother’s bosom, 
So warm and close and dear; 
In loving arms the mother gently held him 
Safe from all harm and fear. 
With frightened eyes a starving little kitten 
Peeped through the door, I heard its plaintive cry: 
“Tam bereft of mother-love and comfort, 
Oh, help me or I die! 
Be merciful to me 
If thou wouldst blessed be.” 


I heard a voice, heartrending in its pathos, 
A voice so clear and strong. 
It told me of a faithful love unequalled, 
As firm as life is long. 
Stronger than man’s, because unselfish, patient, 
A love that naught but death itself could still. 
It was a dog, neglected, starved, forsaken, 
Yet pleading for good will: 
“Be merciful to me 
If thou wouldst blessed be.” 


I saw a horse plod o’er the dusty highway 
With toiling step and slow; 
His fading eyes and drooping head asked mercy, 
He got instead a blow. 
And as he struggled on his weary journey 
With painful effort faithful to the end, 
1 seemed to hear an inward voice repeating, 
* Who will this message send ? 
Be merciful to me 
If thou wouldst blessed be.” 


And then, far off, I heard a chorus singing, 
Sweet voices in the sky. 

I prayed the crowd to stay awhile and listen, 
They paused, and then passed by: 


Py (Gon 
by . Levering ~- 


NORTH VIEW OF “THE HOTEL NORTHFIELD,” NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


* * * * * * * 
* Blessed are the merciful, blessed are the merciful, 
For they, for they shall mercy receive. 
Inasmuch as ye did it to the least of these 
Ye did it unto Me. 
To the least of these, to the least, the least of these.” 
A. H. 8. 


BISHOP WHIPPLE OF MINNESOTA 
AND HIS HORSE “ BASHAW.” 
Almost everybody in the United States 
has heard of Bishop Whipple, the Pioneer 

Bishop of Minnesota. 

Here is what he says of his noble horse 
‘¢ Bashaw,”’ that served him in all the long 
wild journeys over that then new country: 

‘““When I was appointed there was not a 
mile of railway in Minnesota. I could only 
travel on horseback or in a buggy or sleigh. 

‘Bashaw’ was a kingly fellow, and had 
every sign of noble birth, a slim, delicate 
head, prominent eyes, small, active ears, 
large nostrils, full chest, thin gambrels, 
heavy cords, neat fetlocks, and black as a 
coal. He was my friend and companion in 
nearly 40,000 miles’ travel, always full of 
spirit, yet gentle as a girl. I never struck 
him but once, and that was to save his life 
and mine on the brink of a precipice; and 
when saved, the tears filled my eyes. He knew 
how I loved him and he loved me as well as 
horse ever loved his master. He never for- 
got any place where he had ever been, and 
many a time he has saved our lives when lost 
on the prairie. In summer heat and winter 
storm he kept every appointment, and it was 
done by heroic effort. It was no easy task to 
travel in winter over prairies without a house 
for twenty miles. 

I recall time after time when we were lost. 
In 1861 I left New Ulm for the lower Sioux 
agency, When the thermometer was thirty- 
six degrees below zero at noon; there was 
an ugly freckled sky, and long rifts of clouds, 
For seven miles there were houses in the 
distance, and then twenty miles across the 
prairie without a house. We were in for it; 
our motto was, ‘No step backward.’ In 
about an hour we came to a place where the 
snow had been blown away; it was stubble 
and no sign of a road. Iwas lost! I turned 
the horses back to follow my sleigh tracks; 


the wind had obliterated them. We started 
| in the direction of the agency. The country 


| 
| 


was full of little coolies, and soon I had both 
horses down in snow-drifts. After great 
efforts we got back on the prairie. Night 
had come on; not astar, the wind howling 
like wolves. I knelt down and said my 
prayers, wrapped myself in buffalo robes, 
threw the reins on the dash-board, and pre- 
pared to let the horses walk where they 
would until daylight. About midnight old 
Bashaw stopped so suddenly that it threw 
me on to the dash-board. I jumped from 
the sleigh, and found an Indian trail which 
looked like a snake under the snow. I knew 
that one end of it was at the agency, but 
which, I knew not. We followed the trail 
until we saw a light. Never did a horse neigh 
more joyously as he sprang towards it; we 
were saved. Dear old fellow! AsI put him 
in his stall he nipped me with his lips with a 
marvellous look out of those grand eyes, as 
much as to say, ‘ Master, all’s well.’ 

So many have asked me to tell them about 
dear Bashaw, I am sure you will not blame 
me for telling you again about this brave 
creature of God.” 


NOT SO BLACK AS THEY ARE 
SAID TO BE. 


One day last season, as the barley in my fields was 
ripening, the blackbirds began to gather about it, 
and my farmer began to anathematize them as 
thieves and robbers, feeding upon what they did not 
sow. ** Why, they come,” said he, “in clouds from 
Naushon, and all about us.” Notwithstanding, I 
told him I was satisfied that they did more good than 
harm, and that they were welcome to their share. 
The harvest began, and as the mowers reached the 
middle of the field they found the stalks of the grain 
very much stripped and cut up by the army worm. 
When the barley was down, they commenced to 
march out of the field in a compact stream through 
the barway intothe next one,and here we saw clearly 
what the blackbirds were after. They pounced upon 
them and devoured them by thousands, very materi- 
ally lessening their numbers. The worms were so 
numerous that they could not destroy them all, but 
they materially lessened them and their power of 
mischief. All honor, then, to the blackbirds, which 
are usually counted mischievous, and are destroyed 
by farmers like vermin.—Boston Advertiser. 


Many a man refuses to love his neighbor as himself 
because he has a garden and his neighbor keeps.hens, 
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ADULTERATIONS. 


In considering the vast adul- 
terations of foods, drinks and 
medicines sold in our country, 
the only wonder seems to me 
not that so many people are 
sick, but how so many people 
seem to keep tolerably well. 


Under the head of “ Pare Foods” we find 
the following in the Boston Herald of 
April 30: 

‘“‘ Formaldehyde is an excellent preserva- 
tive, as any undertaker will be willing to 
affirm ; but when fish or meats or cream or 
other food substances are prevented by an 
infusion of formaldehyde from undergoing 
deterioration it may readily happen that 
the food thus treated cannot pass through 
the process of human digestion with entire 
impunity to the person who eats it. Beer 
may be prevented from deteriorating by 
the use of salicylic acid, but those who 
drink beer thus treated are subjecting their 
physical systems to a strain which it would 
be much better for them to avoid. This is 
recognized by dealers in these commodities. 
Few people knowingly would purchase for 
their own use an article of food which they 
knew contained some harmful preservative, 
and thus, for example, the brewer who used 
salicylic acid in his beer would be the last 
person in the world to comply with the law 
by advertising the fact in plain English on 
the outside of each bottle of beer that he 
sold.” 

Our readers will remember the offer of 
our American Humane Education Society 
of prizes amounting to two hundred dollars, 
for evidence which will enable us to cause 
the conviction and sentence of persons put- 
ting poisonous adulterants into our foods 
and drinks. 

We see in the Boston Evening Transcript 
of April 29th, that of sixty samples of Boston 
whiskey recently analyzed by the State 
Board of Health, only two met the required 
standard of alcohol. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


YouLDEN, SmitH & Hopkins, Safe and Machinery 
Movers, Storage and Bonded Teams, 571 Atlantic 
Avenue. 

Boston, MAss., April 10, 1905. 

GEO. T. ANGELL, 

President M. 8. for the P. of C. to Animals. 

Dear Sir:—We have just passed through 
the hardest winter on record with our 
horses; they have suffered untold agony 
with their legs, all on account of the free 
use of salt by the railroads (the Union 
Freight and the Elevated); we think it is 
time to call a halt, and appeal to you for 
assistance. 

We find the city of Boston is to blame for 
allowing them to do it, and when we say 
that thousands of horses have been laid up, 
causing at the least one hundred deaths, it 
is no exaggeration; it has reached the crisis 
where some effort must be made to stop it. 

Your agents, the veterinarians and horse 
owners all agree as to the cause, and we 
hope fora remedy next winter. We think 
it none too soon to start at the root of the 
evil now, and you will have the co-opera- 
tion of every truckman in thiis city. 


- Hoping for a favorable reply, we are, 
Respectfully yours, 
YOULDEN, SMITH & HOPKINS. 


[We have written the above-named gentlemen that 
we shall be most glad to do everything in our power 
to stop this abuse of horses. | 


TOADS. 


In the Boston Herald we find an interesting 
article by Ernest Harold Baynes on the beauty 
and use of toads, which calls to mind that we 
often saw them for sale in shop windows in Paris. 
Mr. Baynes gives a ligt of the creatures that toads 
feed upon, including ants, worms, caterpillars, 
beetles, spiders, snails and various others. 

To those who treat them kindly they become very 
tame and will eatinsectsfrom the hand. They are of 
great value in gardens and sometimes in houses for 
the destruction of insects. 


DANGEROUS BIRD CAGES. 


A kind friend tells us that there is much 
danger of canary birds getting hung between 
the wires at the tops of many of the bird 
cages, all of which can be remedied by put- 
ting some muslin inside the tops of cages. 


(From the Hospital Review.) 


RELIEF FROM FLIES AND MOSQUI- 
TOES. 


“It is not known, perhaps, to all nurses that flies 
and mosquitoes hate the smell of lavender. In my 
nursing I managed tosecure sleep for a fly-tormented 
patient in the following simple way: 

“Pour into an atomizer half a teaspoonful of oil of 
lavender, add to this as much alcohol as will make a 
saturated solution. Lightly spray a pillow with this, 
and place it under the patient’s head. If the flies are 
very bad, cover the eyes and nose, and spray hair, 
night dress, and bed clothes. Not a fiy will come 
around while the odor is perceptible.” a. 


TO STOP THE BARKING OF DOGS AT 
NIGHT. 


Avery good way is to have the police instructed 
whenever, in going their rounds at night, they find a 
neighborhood disturbed by the barking of a dog, to 
ring the owner’s door bell and request him to take 
the dog into the house. 


A NEW CURE FOR CANCER. 


Experiments now under way at the Flower Hospital 
in New York are reported by the New York World to 
indicate the discovery of an almost certain cure for 
cancer. It consists of a new method for the applica- 
tion of radium. A New York chemist claims to have 
succeeded in dissolving radium, the resulting solu- 
tion exerting all the activity of the pure radium. 
Surgeons and physicians of the Flower Hospital staff 
decided to give the solution a trial, and selected a 
woman eighty-two years of age, who was dying from 
acancer on the instep of her left foot. Two weeks 
ago she received her first treatment. Six days later, 
the doctors say, the cancer dropped off and showed 
healthy flesh beneath. Nothing remained but to heal 
the tissue, which was finally accomplished, although 
the treatment is still being continued. 


[As our paper goes to every physician in Massachu- 
setts we think it in the interests of humanity to pub- 
lish the above.] 


COLORADO’S FIRST WOMAN SHERIFF. 


HER PuRPOSE IS TO Stop ABUSE OF ANIMALS, BUT 
SHE Has Powers oF OFFIceE. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, CoL., March 24.--Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cass Goddard has been appointed a deputy sheriff of 
El Paso County. Sheis the only woman occupying 
such an office in Colorado. The appointment was 
made to help her in the protection of mistreated ani- 
mals, but she has the full powers of the office. 


PATRICK THOUGHT IT WAS THE 
VOICE OF HIS RIVAL AND 
GOT RILED. 


An amusing scene occurred in a quiet uptown street 
last night. A young Irishman who is courting a rosy- 
cheeked servant in one of the houses in the thorough- 
fare, called about his usual time in the evening. Just 
as he opened the iron gate leading into the basement 
yard he heard a voice say, *“ Hullo, Pat!” 

‘Hullo, yourself,’ replied Pat. 

* Hullo, Pat,” said the same strange voice again. 

Pat gazed all around him, but could see nobody, and 
once again he heard the voice say, “ Hullo, Pat.’’ 

“Is that all you can say, ‘Hullo, Pat!” Where the 
divil are you, anyhow?” answered Pat. 

‘Pat, you’re a fool,” said the voice. 

“ Begorra, you’re a liar, whoever ye be,” shouted 
Pat, as he looked blindly around for his insulter. 

* Pat, you’re a fool,” again uttered the voice. 

“T’m no fool, whoever ye are,” called out Pat, wild 
with anger, ‘‘an’ if yez will show yerself, I’ll prove it 
to yez.” 

“ Pat, you're a fool,’’ came the reply, accompanied 
by a hoarse chuckle. : 

Pat was furious and thoughts of his rival, McCarthy, 
immediately came in his mind. 

* Pat, you’re a fool! Pat, you’re a fool! ho, ho, ho! 
ha, ha!” shouted Pat’s tormentor. 

By this time Pat’s coat and waistcoat lay on the 
ground and he had his sleeves rolled up to his elbows 
and was tearing around like a hen on a hot griddle. 
There’s no telling what would have happened, as it 
was nearly the time for the policeman on the beat to 
pass that way, when the basement door opened and 
Pat’s sweetheart came out. Onseeing Pat she uttered 
a little scream and exclaimed, “Are you crazy, Pat? 
An’ what has come into you the night? Put your 
clothes on, man.” 

“Pat, you’re a fool! Ho, ho! ha, ha!” said the 
mysterious voice out of the darkness. 

**Do yez hear the blackguard? Oh, if I can lay me 
hands on him!” foamed Pat, as he continued his war 
dance. 

“Ah, you musn’t mind that, Pat,” said his sweet- 
heart. ‘ Why, it’s only one of the young men’s par- 
rots which they brought home with them from over 
the sea. It’s an ill-mannered bird, and do swear 
dreadfully. Mistress won’t have it in the house, so 
the boys hang up the cage out of the window of their 
room upstairs.” 

Pat became slowly appeased, and as he put on his 
coat he said, ‘I don’t mind what a buird says, Molly, 
but begorra, I thought it was that sneak McCarthy.— 
New York Tribune. 


AUTOMOBILES. 

The London General Omnibus Co. has de- 
termined, it is said, to have its 1600-horse 
*buses converted into motorbuses, of two 
types, the smaller of which has no roof 
seats and carries only sixteen passengers, 
while the larger will accommodate twenty- 
six.—Boston Evening Transcript. 

Who will be the first to present to our 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals an automobile ambulance, which 
will not slip and fall on asphalt streets, or 
be injured by the salt which our electric 
companies spread over and around their 
tracks in cold weather, and which, requir- 
ing no stable for horses, can be easily kept 
in the new building which we hope some- 
body will present us, or in other place near 
our offices, ready for instant use at all times, 
both night and day. 


A FACT. 

A fact which ought to be known by every 
one is the effect of the kind treatment of 
cows both on the quantity and quality of the 
milk they give. 

Any cruelty to a cow may be as injurious 
to the health of the consumer as the ill- 
treatment of a human mother is to the child 
she nurses. 


NAPOLEON. 


Napoleon relates that at 
the close of some great en- 
counter he went over the 
battlefield where the dead 
were still lying. ‘It was 
bright moonlight,” said the 
Emperor, “and the silence 
was profound. Suddenly 
a dog glided out from be- 
neath the garments of a 
dead soldier, darted to- 
wards us uttering cries of 
deepest distress—as if be- 
seeching us for aid as he 
returned to his dead mas- 
ter, licking his face.”’ 

‘Whether it was my feel- 
ings at the moment,” con- 
tinued the Emperor, ‘or 


whether it was the place, 
the hour, or the act itself, nothing in my en- 
tire experience on any of my fields of battle 
ever made upon me so profound an im- 
pression. I stopped to contemplate this 
spectacle. 

“This man has friends, doubtless; per- 
haps in camp, in his company — but he lies 
here abandoned by all, save his dog! What 
a lesson may we learn from the devotion of 
a dumb animal.” 


Translated from the French by Miss G. Kendall, a 


From ‘* Ladies’ Home Journal,” Philadelphia. 


into the great brownstone house that Mgr. | ted soberly along, either at heel or a few 


Ryan’s big heart was won. And ever since 


| the strange but beautiful wanderer has 


| the piano. 


vice-president of our American Humane Education ~ 


Society, from ** Memoirs of Ste. Héléne.” 


ABOUT DOGS. 

At Asnieres, near Paris, there is a splen- 
did monument to one of the most famous St. 
Bernard dogs of the St. Bernard Hospice in 
Switzerland, the inscription on the pedestal 
setting forth that Barry—that was his 
name — had saved the lives of no less than 
forty persons. 

The decorations of the ‘‘Afghan War 
Medal” and ‘‘ Kandahar Star ’”’ were award- 
ed by Queen Victoria to the canine pet of 
the Royal Berkshire regiment, which was 
present at the battle of Maiwand and figures 
conspicuously in Lady Butler’s painting en- 
titled, ‘“‘The Last Stand at Maiwand.”’ 
Queen Victoria had already previously dec- 
orated a dog of the name of Jack, a pet of 
the Scots Guards, for saving the life of a 
wounded soldier in the Crimean War, at the 
battle of Alma, and for repeating this per- 
formance at Inkerman. She herself affixed 
the Crimean medal to his collar when he 
was presented to her on his return to Lon- 
don with his regiment, and another dog, 
known as Tiny, belonging to the Army Ser- 


made his home with the head of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in Pennsylvania. 

Like most others of his breed ‘*Tom” 
showed remarkable intelligence. He learned 
how to pray, with his head sunk low be- 
tween his forepaws. He learned to sing, 
accompanying himself with thumpings upon 
He would sit silent and respect- 
ful as a religious procession passed in or out 


| of the cathedral, and never once has he 
| tried to enter the portals of that sacred 
| building. That he was a beloved pet of 
_ everyone in the neighborhood, and of the 


Archbishop most of all, goes without saying. 
Last week Mgr. Ryan nearly lost him, only 


| to possess him again, and more truly than 


| ever. 


He was taking his daily walk with 
‘Tom’? when a man approached him, claimed 
the dog, proved ownership, and then said: 
‘‘But have I not seen in the papers, father, 
that you have a birthday very soon?”’ 
‘Yes. I will be seventy-four on the twen- 


_ tieth,”’ was the reply. 


vice Corps and wounded in the battle of 


Tel-el-Kebir, received the Egyptian medal 
from the Queen and the Bronze Star from 
the late Khedive. Tiny lived long to enjoy 
these military honors. 

New York Tribune, April 2, 1905. 


(From The New York Sun.) 

THE ARCHBISHOP’S DOG. 
About a year ago Archbishop Ryan of 


Park, opposite the Episcopal residence, 
‘picked up” a very handsome collie. Per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say that 
the dog picked up the prelate, for it fol- 
lowed him home and in every move and 
look begged so hard to be allowed to come 


Whereupon the new-found owner surren- 
dered ‘‘Tom”’ for good and all, and the Arch- 
bishop declares his conscience is once more 
at peace when he says, ‘‘Yes, he’s my dog.” 


(From the Animals’ Guardian, 13 Regent St., 
London, S. W.) 


“TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT.” 
A BEAUTIFUL STORY OF A DOG. 
Ina book of sporting stories and incidents, 


| issued under the title, ‘Told in the Twi- 


light,’’ occurs the following: 

“To make a long story short, I bought the 
dog, and after considerable difficulty I got 
him to the house of the friend with whom I 
was staying. I kept him shut up in a stable 


_for the next day or two; then I took him 


| away by train to my place. 


I fed him my- 


_ self, put him to bed, had him constantly by 
| me, and petted him to further orders; but 


he never seemed to be happy. 
“The more I petted him the more he 


, moped. He did not exactly pine for he 
Philadelphia, while strolling through Logan | 


took some nourishment; but as time went 
on the peculiar look in his eyes grew sadder 


, and sadder, and I used to sit for hours won- 


| 
| 


dering what was the matter with him. 
‘‘One day I had gone for a long walk in 

the country and taken the dog with me. He 

was so different from other dogs. He trot- 


| yards in front. 
| stopped. 


When I stopped the dog 
When I sat down the dog did the 


| same, and looked into my eyes with a kind 


of expression which seemed to say as plain 


| as words could speak: ‘I am your slave; I 


was sold to you to save those dear to me 
from starvation; I am obedient and well- 
conducted. What more can you want? 
Surely you cannot expect me to be happy 
in a strange land, exiled from the home of 
my puppyhood?’ 

‘On the afternoon in question I was some 
miles out in the country sitting on a bank 
which overlooked a considerable expanse of 
heath. I gazed into the dog’s face and won- 
dered if the theorists were right when they 
argued that dogs could reason like human 
beings. 

“«Yes, Tim,’ I said, giving utterance to 
what was passing in my mind, ‘you are a 
long way from your old home. It lies right 
there to the westward,’ and I pointed with 
my hand over the bracken and heather in 
the direction. ‘That’s where your friends 
are, miles and miles away, with rivers and 
all kinds of obstacles between, which neither 
you nor your instinct could ever overcome, 
unless I helped to guide you back again 
with the superior knowledge that the Al- 
mighty has given to us vain mortals. If it 


‘| were otherwise, Tim, my boy, and your 


heart longed to return because you were 
not happy with me, I would give you free 
leave to go, with a blessing on the journey. 
I would release you from the bondage of an 
irksome yoke, from the fulfilment of a dis- 
tasteful duty, and you might start when you 
liked to follow the setting sun westward, 
westward, westward, until your poor legs 
ached, and your brave heart almost de- 
spaired of ever reaching the goal of your 
ambition.’ 

‘¢Whilst I thus addressed my dumb com- 
panion, raising my hand in a theatrical 
manner, I pointed again in a direct line, as 
the crow flies, the trail for his old home. 

* Judge of my astonishment when the dog 
got up and came to me, wagging his tail and 
barking, with a joyous light in those deep- 
set eyes which I had never seen there before. 
It was the first time the dog had shown any 
expression of his feelings since I had bought 
him some weeks previously, and I was at a 
loss to comprehend its meaning. 
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‘*Next he licked my hand and trotted a 
little way from me. Looking round once, 
he gave a joyous bark, and then made off at 
a comfortable jog trot in the direction I had 
indicated. In vain I shouted and whistled 
him back. Tim was off. Soon he disap- 
peared over the horizon and | saw him no 
more, 

“‘A bout three weeks afterwards I received 
a letterfrom my friend in the Midlands, 
which ran somewhat as follows:— 


‘**You remember buying a dog from acol- 
lier one afternoon when we had walked 
over to see the steel works. Well, yester- 
day I was in the same neighborhood and the 
man saw me as I passed his house and 
stopped me. He said the dog had come 
home again, but as I doubted his word he 
took me into the cottage, and there, sure 
enough, Tim was, lying on the bed of a sick 
child. It seemed the dog belonged to this 
child, who was a cripple, having received 
some injury to her spine in childhood, and, 
in sheer desperation from want of food, the 
father took the dog to sell. At the loss of 
her pet the child moped, and they thought 
she would die; in fact, the doctor had told 
them he had given up all hope, when Tim, 
her dog, returned to her. The poor dog 
was in a terrible emaciated condition, and 
could only just.crawl. They lifted him on to 
the child’s bed, and when she saw her dog 
once more she wept for joy; from that mo- 
ment her recovery was assured. The dog 
has never left her bedside since, and I en- 
close you a postal order for the sovereign 
you paid for the dog, as the collier says he 
will sell his soul before he will part with 
Tim again.’ ” 

My dear dumb friend, low lying there, 
A willing vassal at my feet, 
Gilad partner of my home and fare, 
My shadow in the street. 
| look into your great brown eyes, 
Where love and loyal homage shine, 
And wonder where the difference lies 
Between your soul and mine. 
* * . * * * * 
1 scan the whole broad earth around, 
For that one heart, which, leal and true, 
sears friendship without end or bound, 


And find the prize in you. 
HOLLAND. 


POISONING OF DOGS. 


In April our attention was called to the 
poisoning of dogs in the Dorchester district 
of our city, and we offered through all our 
Boston daily papers a reward of one hundred 
dollars for evidence that would enable us to 
convict the person who had been doing the 
poisoning, and also had the offer of the 
reward distributed in that section of the 
city where the poisoning was done. Weare 
sorry to say that we have not yet succeeded 
in getting hold of the poisoner. 

T. ANGELL. 
A SELF-SACRIFICING DOG. 

(Portland Correspondence of Hartford Courant.) 

Mose, a pointer dog, broke through the ice on the 
river Wednesday, but escaped drowning through the 
efforts of a large St. Bernard dog. The St. Bernard, 
which was near by, grabbed Mose by the head and 
pulled him out. The dog is winning a reputation as 
a life saver, having performed a similar act last 
winter. Boston Transcript, March 30, 


BLUE COAT AND GRAY. 

In 1864, several Union and Confederate 
wounded soldiers lay in a farmhouse in the 
Shenandoah Valley. Mrs. B——, the mother 
of one of the latter, rode ten miles every 
day to see her boy, bringing such little com- 
forts as she could. Her house was burned, 
the plantation in ruins, trampled down by 
the army. One day she carried him some 
beef tea. Every drop was precious; for it 
was with great difficulty that she had ob- 
tained the beef from which it was made. 

As she sat watching her boy sip the steam- 
ing, savory broth, her eye caught the eager, 
hungry look of a man on the next cot. He 
was a Yankee, perhaps one of the very band 
who had burned her home. She was a bitter 
secessionist. But she was also a noble- 
hearted Christian woman. Her eye stole 
back to the-pale, sunken face; and she re- 
membered the words of the Master, “If 
thine enemy thirst, give him drink.” 

After a moment’s pause, and with pressed 
lips, for it required all the moral force she 
could command, she filled a bowl with the 
broth and put it to his lips, repeating to her- 
self the words, ‘For His sake; for His sake; 
for His sake I do it.””, Then she brought fresh 

yater, and bathed the soldier’s face and 
hands as gently as if he, too, had been her 
son. The next day, when she returned, he 
was gone, having been exchanged to the 
north. 

Last winter the son of a senator froma 
northern state brought home with him, dur- 
ing the Christmas vacation, a young engi- 
neer from Virginia. He was the only living 
son of Mrs. B——, the boy whom she had 
nursed having been killed during the later 
years of the war. She had struggled for 
years to educate this boy as a civil engineer, 
and had done it. But without influence he 
could not obtain position, and was support- 
ing himself by copying. 

Senator Blank inquired into his qualifica- 
tions, and finding them good, soon after se- 
cured his appointment on the staff of engi- 
neers employed to construct an important 
railway. The senator enclosed with the ap- 
pointment a letter to Mrs. B——, reminding 
her of the farmhouse on the Shenandoah, 
and adding, ‘“‘I was the wounded man to whom 


you gave that bowl of broth.” 


The divine principle embodied in this act 
of the true-hearted southern mother was 
never better exemplified; and the fruit of it, 
like those of every obedience to divine law, 
was a natural result and fulfilment of the 
promise that “Bread cast upon the waters 
shall be found after many days.”’ 


CRUELTY IN FISHING. 

Live bait ought never to be used. To take 
a living minnow and thrust a hook through 
its back, and then to jerk it 50 or 60 feet 
through the air in order that it may wriggle 
in agony at the end of the line until it 
attracts some other fish to swallow it, is 
about as wanton a piece of cruelty as any- 
one could invent, and unsportsmanlike. 
The skilful fisherman will use a fly or some 
other device by which the fish he wishes to 
capture may be deceived and caught. The 
live minnow is the bait of the blunderer, not 
of the expert. 

Even experienced fishermen sometimes 
commit another sort of cruelty which ought 


never to be practiced. They think that their 
fish must be kept alive as long as possible, 
and therefore run a string through its gills 
and throw it overboard, to be hauled after 
the boat. 

This is as foolish as it is cruel. When the 
fish has a string through its gills it cannot 
breathe. It is slowly strangled to death, 
and if it is hauled through the water after 
the boat it is simply drowned in its own 
element. Fish, when taken, should be im- 
mediately killed. That is the only way to 
prevent needless suffering, and we may add 
that it is the best way to bring the fish 
home in good condition. 

Our best fishermen now carry little batons 
or clubs and kill the fish, as soon as taken 
from the water, by a sharp blow on the back 
of the head.—Greenfield Courier. 


IS POLO A MEAN GAME? 

It is a mean game if it requires horses to be 
mutilated for life by having their tails cut 
off — torments them during the summer 
while they are being used—sells them inthe 
fall, and causes them to be tormented by insects 
every summer all the rest of their lives. 

And if itis a mean game what shall we say 
of its influence on the men who play it and 
the women who encourage it. 

How many gambling bets are lost and 
won on it we do not know — but we think 
that it is bad for horses — bad for men and 
bad for women. 

A thousand times better and more humane 
are tennis, croquet, golf, bowling, cricket, 
lacrosse, archery, bicycle parties, sailing, 
rowing, swimming, riding, pitching quoits, 
properly conducted base-ball and foot-ball 
matches, running, leaping, hurling the stone, 
Appalachian explorations, studying with 
opera-glasses and kodaks the woods and their 
inhabitants, other athletics of various kinds, 
and all manly and womanly amusements 
which involve no animal suffering or wanton 
and useless destruction of innocent animal 
life. 

We used to find, in our younger days, 
plenty of good exercise in bowling, the 
gymnasium, rowing and horseback riding. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


BIRDS WOULD BE FRIENDLY. 

Passengers on the ferry-boat are entertained fre- 
quently by the appearance of a school of porpoise 
alongside, but never, until a day or so ago, has a 
pelican been known to take a ride on the big ferry- 
boat. It is little wonder that the swooping down of 
the big bird caused commotion among the people 
aboard, but as they were wise enough not to create a 
disturbance, the pelican paraded the deck as if he 
owned the boat. 

It was at the noon hour, and the omnibuses were 
filled with new arrivals from the north, who were 
amazed and delighted at the greeting they received, 
for the pelican, being astonishingly friendly, allowed 
its new acquaintances to stroke its back as does 
a good old dog. 

Formerly the sea birds were accustomed to visit 
the door-yards of people living near the water on the 
Coronado side, but recently they have been frightened 
by men with guns, and accordingly they keep to the 
water. Not long ago a gentleman living on the bay 
side found six beautiful sea birds dead on the beach 
near his home. Looking closely he discovered that 
each had died from a gunshot wound. 

The chances are that some fellow, or fellows, whose 
humane education had been sadly neglected, had 
been out on the bay for a day’s sport, shooting birds 
just for the fun of seeing them topple over. 

San Diego (Cal.) Union. 


TWO WAYS OF 
HUNTING. 


A little poem which 
comes to our table 
under the above 
name tells how two 
boys went hunting, 
one with a camera 
and the other with 
a gun, and describes 
the joy which came 
to the camera hunter 
in bringing back the 
various pictures of 
birds and other crea- 
tures, in contrast 
with the suffering 


inflicted by the other 
boy in wounding and 
killing with his gun. 


King Fluff, King Dodo, Twinkle, Miss Clover, Cupid, Silver Thorne. Dam, Tootsie; Sire, King Muff IT. 
Belonging to Mrs. Mabel Lynn Childs, Worcester, Mass. 


Published by kind permission of the ‘‘Cat Journal,’’ Palmyra, N. Y. 


JIM LORD’S CAT. 
A TRUE STORY TOLD BY A SAILOR WHO 
SAILED ON THE *“ ANNABEL LEE.”’ 


Can I tell ye that pictur’s story? Well, 
It’s a longish story, yer honor, to tell; 
Hows’ever, it’s cur’ous, an’ so here goes. 


I were wunst a sailor, yer honor knows, 

Though it’s now ten year as I left the sea; 

An’ the last o’ my ships were the Annabel Lec, 
West India packet; the steward aboard 

Is now the keeper of Eddingley Park —Jim Lord. 
He wer fond of animals, sir, wer Jim; 

He al’ays took out with him five or six, 

An’ he used to larn’em the rummiest tricks, 

All sorts seemed to come alike to him; 

But of none of his pets wer he quite that fond 
That he wer of a cat as he’d saved from a pond 
As wer trying to swim with a stone round her neck. 


Well, yer honor, this cat and I did'nt agree; 
She used to trot up an’ down the deck, 

And ’ud get in the way of the crew, ye see. 
An’ at last one day I wer shiftin’ some kegs, 
An’ she comes and pushes ’tween my legs, 
An’ trips me up, an’ I tumbles flat; 

An’ I ups in a wax an’ says “ bother the cat ””— 
{Savin’ yer honor’s presence] an’ then 

I says, * You don’t never do that again.” 

An’ I takes an’ pitches her into the sea; 

An’ my shipmates stan’s a-splittin’ at me, 
An’ roars out, * Cat overboard ! Jim Lord, 
Some un’s been chuckin’ yer cat overboard.” 


Jim run’d to the taffrel an’ seed it were true, 

For there were the crittur a-swimmin’ in view; 
Then he run’d to the cap’n, an’ “ Cap’n,” says he, 
“Some brute’s been an’ throwed the cat in the sea; 
You can spy her a-swimmin’, cap’n, from here — 
Will ye stop the ship, sir, an’ lower a boat?” 

* Jim Lord,” says the cap’n, “I’ve been afloat 
From boy to cap’n, nigh forty year, 

An’ of all the fools as I ever see 

In that long spell, the biggest you be; 

To think any cap’n ’ud be such a flat 

As stop a liner to pickup a cat!” 


What d’ye think Jim does? ‘Cap’n,” says he, 
“Then you’re bound to stop one to pick up me;” 
An’ over the taffrel goes Jim Lord, 

An’ the cry this time wer “ Man overboard.” 
Well, the cap’n goed perfectly white with rage, 
But o’ course he wer bound to lower a boat, 

An’ in less than five minutes we had her afloat 
{Though I felt every minute were like an age]. 
An’ {I hopes I’m not tirin’ yer honor?] Well, Jim 
Picks up the cat, an’ we picks up him. 


*Twould have done your heart good, sir, to have heered 
The way as the crew an’ the passengers cheered, 

But the cap’n were savage with Jim, an’ swore 

He’d have him in irons a week or more! 

So we writes a round-robin, an’ gets the first mate 


To ax Jim off in the name of the crew; 

An’ the passengers writes a round-robin too, 

An’ sen’s it in by Sir Richard Thwayte. 

An’ the mate and Sir Richard they argueys the case, 
An’ at last the cap’n he strokes his face 

An’ says, “If he lets Jim off, it’s jest 

As a pussonal favor to them an’ the rest: 

But I gives you my Alfred David,” says he, 

“As he don’t never sail no more with me; 

So, gentlemen, now you’ve got my reply.” 


Well, Sir Richard he goes to Jim by-an’-by, 
An’ says, ** Muster Lord, the cap’n has swore 
As you shan’t never sail with him no more. 

I respects yer kindness, likewise yer pluck, 
An’ I don’tlike seein’ ’em bring you ill luck; 
So, if you be tired of living at sea, 

An’ ’ud care to pass the rest o’ yer days 
Where animals is, an’ larn ’em yer ways, 
Why, my old park-keeper’s jest dead,” says he, 
An’ the place is yourn if yow'll say the word.” 
An’ that, yer honor, were how Jim Lord 
Came to be keeper of Eddingley Park. 


Well, yer honor, that evenin’, afore it wer dark, 
I goes to Jim, an’ I says to him, “Jim, 

It were all my fault as you had that swim, 

An’ now I axes yer parding,” says I, 

“An’ I hopes to get it.” 

Says he, * Tom Bligh, 

It’s an easy thing for you to get that! 

What you wants is the parding of this here cat.” 
He picks her up, an’ he says to her, * Kitty, 
This is the man tried to drown ye, my pretty; . 
He don’t know yer lingo, Kitty,’’ says he, 

**So you says to him what you says through me. 
You tells him as life’s as sweet a thing, 

An’ dyin’ as hard to a cat as a king; 

You tell him it might have been God's plan 

To have made him the cat an’ have made you the man. 
Au’ you axes him how he’d have felt if he 

*d bin took by you an’ chucked in the sea; 

You axes him, Kitty, to think of that 

Next time as he’d harm a pore little cat; 

An’ then you gives him your parding,” says he, 
“An’ you gives him your paw.” 


“ Well, Kitty,” says I, 
“As I takes it, the two on you’s taught Tom Bligh 
A lesson I hopes he'll never forget.” 
An’ though its ten year as I left the sea, 
I aint forgotten that lesson yet; 
An’ I took good care as I never should, 
For I goes to one of my mates, Bill Wood, 
As did the ship’s paintin’, an’ says to him, “ Bill 
Will ye paint me a pictur?” Says he, * That I will.” 
“Then,” says I, “‘ If so be as you’I] humor my whim, 
Jest paint that cat there a-paddlin’ at sea, 
An’ Jim Lord a-swimming to save her, an’ we 
A-pulliw’ our arms off to pick up Jim, 
An’ the Annabel Lee a standing to.” 


EDWARD Byron NICHOLSON, M.A. 


From “ Lectures to Children” by Florence Horatio 
Suckling. 


SOME OLD SINNER. THAT’S SO. 


We are reminded by an article we have just read in 


| our daily paper of an address we once listened to in 


Faneuil Hall, from General [then Governor| N. P. 
Banks. 

The Governor began in his tremendous voice, which 
some of us remember:—* Fellow Citizens, IT am not 
competent to do justice to this occasion.” “ That's so,” 
sang out a voice in the audience—there was a shout of 
laughter and for once the Governor was thrown off 
his balance. 

We have sometimes wondered, when some old sin- 
ner has been telling of his former wickedness to a 
religious meeting, what the effect would be of saying, 
“that’s so.” 


THE TIMID KITTEN. 


There was a little kitten once, 
Who was of dogs afraid, 

And, being by no means a dunce, 
His plans he boldly made. 


He said: “It’s only on the land 
That dogs run after me, 

So I will buy a catboat, and 
I'll sail away to sea. 


“Out there from dogs I'll be secure, 
And each night, ere I sleep, 

To make assurance doubly sure 
A dog watch 1 will keep.” 


He bought a catboat, hired a crew, 
And one fine summer day 

Triumphantly his flag he flew, 
And gayly sailed away. 


But in midocean one midnight — 
‘T'was very, very dark— 

The pilot screamed in sudden fright, 
“1 hear a passing bark!” 


“Oh, what is that?” the kitten said. 
The pilot said, * I fear 
An ocean greyhound’s just ahead, 
And drawing very near.” 
Alack,” the kitten cried, “‘ alack ! 
This is no paltry pup! 
j An ocean greyhound’s on my track; 
| I may as well give up!” 
| CAROLYN WELLS, in St. Nicholas. 
| 


Do not let your cats or dogs disturb 
the sleep of your sick or well ncigh- 
bors. 


| Moving don’t forget your eat, 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF | child and older person to seize | make some other human being or 


THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


I answer: To teach and lead every | word or do a kind act that will 


every opportunity fo say a kind | some dumb creature happier. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 


60875 Lynn, Mass. 


St. Josephs Parochial Sch. 


Bands. 
Div. 8. 
P., —— 
60876 Div. 9 
60877 Div. 1 
60878 Div. 1 
P., —— 
60879 Div. 12 
P., —— 
60880 Div. 13. 
P.. 
60881 Div. 
60882 Div. 15. 


P.. 
60883 Lowell, Mass. 


St. Patri icks Parochial Sch. 


Boys’ Bands. 
Div. 


Div. 2. 

60885 Div. 3. 
60886 Div. 4. 

60887 Div. 5. 
60888 Div. 6 


60889 St.Patricks Parochial Sch. 


Girls’ Bands. 
Div. 1 
P., — 
60890 Div. 2 
P., —- 
60891 Div. 3. 
P., —— 
60892 Div. 4 
P., —— 
60893 Div. 5. 
P.. —— 
60894 Div. 6 
P., —— 
60895 Div. 7 
P., —— 
60896 Div. s. 
P., —— 
60897 Div. 9. 
60898 Div. 10. 
P., —— 
60899 Div. 11. 
60900 Div. 12. 
60901 Div. 13. 
6092 Takoma Park, D. C. 
The Takoma Band. 
P., Willie A. Spicer. 
60903 Schellsburg, Pa. 
Schelisburg Band. 
P.. Mary O. Reeve. 
60904 Woodside, Idaho. 
Sunshine Band. 


P., Mrs. May Conway. 
60905 Pittsburg, Pa 


Friends and HelpersBand. 


P., Miss Cornelia Pate. 
60906 Murphy, Cal. 

The Evergreen Band. 

P., Mr. Edward Del Ray. 
60907 Halifae, N.S. 


The Prevention of Cruelty 


to Animals Band. 
P., John McKenna. 
60908 Hendrick, Iowa. 
Band. 
.. Miss Ruth Utterbach. 
60909 aco, Texas. 
Tribune Band. 
P., Dorothy Day 
60910 Shady Side P. 0., 


“Ma. 
White Rose Bana. 


P., Miss Mamie V. Weems. 


60911 Memphis, Mich. 
yhis Band. 
iss Margery Mar- 
60912 Newton, Mass. 
Room 12 Band. 
P., Miss Thurston. 
60913 Lexington, Texas. 
The Whatsoever Band. 
P., Miss Georgia Hays. 
60914 Springville, N. Y. 
Sunshine Band. 
. Esther orth, 
60915 Greenport, L.I., 
Good Will hy 
P., Carl Yetter. 
60916 Shady Side P. O., Md. 
Snow Flake Band. 


P., Miss Helen M. ned | 


erbury. 


60917 Du Bois, Pa. 

Gordon Band. 
» Mr. Julius Engell. 

Brook lyn, N. Y. 

Juvenile Educational 

League Band. 

P., Miss Fannie Newman 

Milledgeville, Ga. 

Robert E. Lee Band. 

P., Miss Mary H. Newell. 

Morgan Hill, Cal. 

Morgan Hill Band. 

P., Mrs. Charles H. Brady 

Balaclava P. O., Jamaica, 


60918 


60919 
60920 


60921 


. Pauls Band, 
Mr. J, D. Easy. 
Gayle P.O. Jamaica, B.W.I. 
Labyrinth School Band. 
P., Mr. M. Hewitt. 
Tallmadge, — 
Tallmadge Banc 
P., Miss Martha ik. Phillips. 
Bre wer, Maine. 
Brewer Band. 
P., Miss Alice Boynton. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
The Busy Workers Band. 
P., Joseph C. Case. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Harrison Band. 
P., Ella M. Page. 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
Itarris Barrett Sch. Band. 
P., Miss Elizabeth A. Dur- 

gan, 
Washington, D.C. 
Scnoo! Bands. 
E. C. Walker. 
0. 

P:, Miss M. J. Malone. 
60930 No 


60922 
60923 
60924 
60925 
60926 


60927 


60028 


60929 


, Miss M. E. McKee. 
No. 4. 
laa E. Senior. 
No. 
Miss 8. A. Vogt. 
No. 6 
"Miss 


60931 
60932 
60933 


60934 No 

P.. “Miss R. A. Dugan. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Out and Out Band. 
P., H.C. Sigler. 
Newport, Ky. 

Rosu Bonbeur Band. 
P., Edward Meyer. 
Washington, 
Abbott school Bands. 
Bluebird. 

.. Miss Bessie Whitford. 
Primrose. 

P., Miss Harriet Under- 
wood. 

Adams School. 

Bluebird Band. 

P., Miss Laura M, Reeve. 

Polk School. 

Sunshine Band. 

P., Miss Alma C. 

Training School. 

Little Protectors Band. 

P., Miss M. G. Silvester. 

Hlayes School Bands. 

Helping Hand, 

P., Miss L. M. Hughes. 

Robin Red Breast. 

., Miss Bertha Kenny. 
Phelps School Bands. 
Snowbird. 

P., Miss M. Cleveland. 
Kindergarten. 

. Miss N. C. McFarland. 
Polk School. 
Little Protectors Band. 
P.. Miss Minnie W. Farr. 
Blair School Bands. 
Golden Rule. 

P., Miss Pimper. 

Helping Hands. 

P., Miss Florence M. Dow 
den. 

Kindergarten. 

P., Miss Wellesca Pollock. 

Morse School Bands. 
sove. 

P., Miss S. P. 

Kindness. 

.» Miss Bessie Raun. 
Webster School Bands, 
Bluebird. 

P., Miss E. Roche. 
Sparrow. 
P., Miss J. Bradt. 
School Bands. 
No. 
Miss E.C. Dyer. 
60955 N 

Pp. ‘Miss O. A. Ebert. 
60956 No. 3 

P., Miss L. Mortimer. 


I. Rettig. 
60935 
60936 


60937 


60958 
60939 
60940 
Wright. 
60941 
60942 


60043 
60944 


60945 


60946 
60947 
60948 
60049 
60950 


Johnson, 
60951 


60952 
60953 
60934 


60957 No. 4. 
M. 
60958 
Miss M. 


P., Miss E. 
No. 7. 

P., Miss L. 


Ewer. 

Lynn. 

Wells. 

E. Glenn, 

). A. Caspari. 

2 Lynn, Mass. 
St. John the Baptist Paro 

School Bands, 

Div. 


P., 
Div. 2. 


Div. 3. 
Div. 4. 


Div. 5 


Div. 6. 


Div.7 


60967 
60968 
60969 
60970 


P., —— 
Div. 8. 


West Lynn, Mass. 

Sacred Heart Parochial 
School Bands. 

Div. 


P., 
60971 Div. 2. 


Div. 3. 


Div. 4. 


60972 
60973 
60974 
60975 
60976 


P., —— 
Div. 5. 


P.. 
Div. 6. 


Lowell, Mass. 
Immaculate Conception 
School Bands. 

Div.1 
Div. 2. 

78 Div. 3. 


Diy. 4. 


Div. 5. 


Div. 6 


P 
Div.7 


3 Div. 8 


P., —— 
Div. 9. 


” 


60985 ( Centralville) Lowell, Mass. 


St. Michaels School Bands, 


Div. 1 


P., — 
Div. 2 
P., 


Div. 3. 


60986 


60987 


60988 Div. 4. 
— 
60089 Div. 5 
P., — 
60090 Div. 6. 

> 


60991 Div.7 


60992 Div.s. 
60993 


60994 


Div. 9. 


P., —— 
Lowell, Mass. 
Notre Dame 

Bands, 
Div. 1. 


Academy 


60995 
60996 


60997 

60998 Sacred Heart Parochial 
School Bands. 

Div. 1. 


” 


60999 Div, 2 

61000 

61001 

61002 Div. 5. 

61008 Div.6. 

61004 Div.7. 
P. 


P., —— 
Div. 3. 


Div. 4. 
P 


61005 Div. 8 


P., —— 
61006 Shady Side P. O., 
s Band. 
, Miss Gladys Crandell. 
61007 Lilac Band. 
» Miss Mamie EF. Sewell. 
61008 Kennett Square, Pa. 
Fairview School Band. 
P., Maud Rakestraw. 
61009 Ceda r Falls, Towa. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Addie R. Humbert. 
61010 Shady Side P. O., Md 
White Rose Band. 
P., Miss E. Ora Bust. 
61011 Woburn, Mass. 
St. Charles Parochial Sch. 
Bands. 
Div. 1. 


Md. 


P., —— 
61012 Div.2 
61013 Div. 3. 

P.. —— 
61014 Div. 4. 

P., —— 
61015 Div.5. 

61016 Div. 6. 

P., —— 

61017 Div.7 


P., 
61018 Div.s. 

P., —— 
61019 Div. 9. 

P., — 
61020 Div. 10. 
61021 Cambridge, Mass 

St. Pauls Parochial School 

Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., 
61022 Div. 2 

P., —— 
61023 Div.3. 

P.,— 
61024 Div. 4. 

P. 


61025 Div. 6. 
61023 Div.6. 


61027 Div 


P., 
61028 Div. s. 
61029 Div. 9. 
61030 Div. 10, 

61031 Div. 11, 

61032 Div. 12. 
61083 Div. 13. 

61084 Div. 14. 
61035 Div. 15. 
61036 Div. 16. 


61037 East Cambridge, Mass. 


Sacred Heart Parochial 
School Bands. 
Div.1 


P., —— 
61038 Div. 2 


P., 
61039 Div. 3. 


61010 Div. 4. 
61041 Div. 5. 


P., —— 
61012 Haverhill, Mass. 
St. James Parochial seh, 
Bands. 
Div. 


P.. 
61043 Div. 2. 
61044 Div. 3. 
P., ——- 
61045 Div. 4. 
61046 Div. 5. 
P., —— 
61047 Div. 6. 
61048 Div.7 
P., —— 
61049 Div. 8. 
P.,——— 
61050 Div. 9 
61051 Div. 10. 


61032 Div. 11. 


61053 Div. 12. 


61034 Diy. 13. 


61055 Div. 14. 


61056 Div. 15. 


61057 Div. 16. 
61058 Div. 1 


61059 Diy. 1s. 


61060 Div. 19. 
61061 Div. 20. 

. Josephs Parochial Sch. 
joys’ Bands. 

Div.1 


61062 St. 


61063 
61064 
61065 
61066 

> 
61067 

6106s 
sv Josephs Parédchial Sch. 


Girls’ Bands. 
Div. 1 


61069 


61070 


61071 Div. 3. 


P., 
Div. 4. 


61072 


61073 


61074 
61075 Shady Side P. O., 
Pansy Band. 
P.. Miss Leathia L.Griner,. 
61076a Avis, Pa. 
Avis Band. 
P.. David Love. 
61076b Kenka Park, N.Y. 
Frances Willard Band. 
,»D. L. Myers, A.B. 
61077 Auburn, A 
Eunice Band. 
P., Miss Eunice Nellis. 
61078 Band. 
Miss Grace Katymar. 
61079 v New ton, Mass. 
Jr. Society Band. 
P., Linweod W. Stiles. 
610°0 Southbridge . Mass. 
Quail Band. 
P. ., Miss Marion Morse, 
61081 Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Saratoga Band. 
P., Edward B. Selby. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Courtesy Club Band. 
P., M. Christine Clark. 
3 Shady Side P. O., Md. 
Red Bird Band. 
P., Miss Minnie E. 
61084 Inez Band. 
P., Miss Inez Crandell, 
61085 Tulip Band. 
Miss Lydia W. Bast, 
61086 Bridlewreath Band. 
Miss Minnie Norwell. 
61087 Rogers Band. 
P., Miss Ada Rogers. 
61088 Wymore, Neb. 
Wymore Band. 
P., Mrs. John J. 
61089 Bentonville, Ark. 
Prairie Chapel Band. 
P., Richmond J. Gipple. 
61090 Charlestown, Mass. 
Harvard Band. 
P., Miss Mabel I’, Foster, 
61091 Shady Side, Maryland. 
Edna Band. 
P., Miss Edna Talmage. 
61032 Washington, D.C. 
Madison School. 
Robin Red Breast Band. 
P., Miss Blanche P. Gal 
iher. 
61098 Taylor School Bands. 
Bluebird, 
P., Marion O. Speaks. 
61094 Kindergarten. 
Miss R. Coftin. 
61095 Pierce School Bands. 
Pussy Willow. 
P., Miss Fernald. 
61096 Little Sunbeams. 


Md, 


61052 


6108: 


Bast. 


Vance. 


P., Miss Vander Vere. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 


There comes to our table in the April 
issue of the pictorial magazine ‘‘ Modern 
Women” the following article which we 
republish, not because of the kind words 
written about ourself, for in our eighty- 
second year we are frequently receiving 
such from our good friends, but because it 
does justice to our good wife who, when ten 
years ago we lay sick with double pneu- 
monia and the eminent specialist called in 
said there was no use in his calling a second 
time as it was impossible for us to live — by 
her determination and devotion carried us 
safely through that great danger, and is justly 
entitled to a large portion of the credit 
which has come to us for whatever we have 
been able to accomplish. 


THE UNKNOWN WIFE OF A WELL- 
KNOWN MAN— MRS. GEORGE 
T. ANGELL. 


BY MARJORIE JOHNSON. 


Among the “unknown wives of well- 
known men” one of the most interesting 
and most deserving of our affectionate 
esteem is the wife of one of our greatest 
philanthropists, whose reputation is world- 
wide, and whom Boston is proud to number 
among her foremost citizens, Mr. George T. 
Angell, founder and president of the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals and of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society. 

Mrs. Angell is an active life member of 
the two societies founded by her illustrious 
husband, and, while keeping herself in the 
background, does all in her power to fur- 
ther his work. She is one of those essen- 
tially lovable women whose sphere is home, 
whose family is her kingdom, and it is in 
great measure due to her devoted care of 
him that Mr. Angell is, in his eighty-second 
year, still active in his good work, erect and 
dignified in his bearing, while in his classic 
face is still much of the vigor and enthusi- 
asm of youth. 

It is impossible to speak of Mrs. Angell 
without speaking also of her husband, as 
her life is absorbed in his. Since the infirm- 
ities incident to his advanced age have 
come upon him, she has devoted herself en- 
tirely to him, given up outside interests 
and amusements, and lives only to render 
him happy. She is younger than he, and 
looks younger than her years. 

They occupy a charming apartment at the 
Westminster, overlooking Trinity church 
and Copley Square in Boston, Mass., and 
through the deft touch of Mrs. Angell’s 
clever fingers the place is not only a dwell- 
ing but a home, sacred to its occupants, 
where a small, select circle of friends and 
admirers are welcome, except during Mr. 
Angell’s resting hours. 

A portion of last summer was passed by 
them at Intervale, New Hampshire, where 
they made many friends, and where all in 
the hotel at which they made their tempor- 
ary home, from guests to maids, seemed to 
vie with one another in showing attentions 
to the two whose lives have been so abun- 
dant in good works. 

Mrs. Angell is a native of Northfield, 
Massachusetts, and belongs to one of the 


oldest families in New England. Her maid- 
en name, Mattoon, is historic — members of 
this family having been immediately con- 
nected with the early history of the United 
States. Philip Mattoon, widely known and 
universally respected, was of this family. 
He went through the Revolutionary and 
other wars of the period, was one of the 
first captains of the ‘“‘ Ancient and Honor- 
ables,”’ in whose hall in this city his picture 
now occupies a prominent position. The 
history of Northfield gives prominence to 
the family, members of which went west 
years ago and founded towns in Wisconsin 
and Illinois which bear the name “ Mat- 
toon.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that Mrs. Angell 
has every right to be a *“‘ Daughter of the 
Revolution,” but she has never cared to 
join any clubs. At the time of her marriage 
she was the widow of Mr. Martin of Nahant. 
Of the marriage (in November, 1872) Mr. 
Angell records in his Biographical Sketches 
that he ‘‘thereby secured a good wife and 
happy home to help in future labors.” 

The Peace Congress held here in October 
brought visitors and delegates to their 
home, as many, knowing the work which 
Mr. Angell has done, were desirous of look- 
ing on his face and that of his wife. Among 
those who received a cordial welcome were 
two members of the Shaker Community at 
Mt. Lebanon, New York, and this visit was 
one of their pleasantest experiences at the 
Congress. 


PEARLS OF FAITH. 


Vast is the mercy of God, and when a man doeth 
aright, 
Glad is the right-hand Angel, and setteth it quick 
on the roll; 
Ten times he setteth it down in letters of heavenly 
light, 
For one good deed ten deeds, and a hundred for ten 
on the scroll. 
But when one doeth amiss, the right-hand Angel 
doth lay 
His palm on the left-hand Angel, and whisper, 
* Forbear thy pen! 
Peradventure in seven hours the man may repent him 
and pray ; 
At the end of the seventh hour, if it must be, wit- 
ness it then.” 
EpWIN ARNOLD, in Pearls of Faith. 


FROM MR. ANGELL’S PARIS LETTER 
IN 1869. 

‘¢ Possibly the time may come when from 
the picture galleries of Europe shall be re- 
moved those works of art which speak only 
of useless battles, and serve only to pro- 
mote international strife. When the tri- 
umphal column of the Place Vendome shall 
give way to a marble fountain; when the 
Arch of Triumph, stripped of its bloody 
mementoes, shall become an Arch of Peace; 
when in the schools and on the public 
squares shall stand as models for the young, 
the statues of those who have benefited man- 
kind; when children shall learn by pic- 
ture, song and story that unnecessary war 
is crime; when the highest positions and 
honors of the state shall be given to the 
noblest men, and peace on earth and good- 
will to all creatures shall dawn upon the 
world.” 


Horses are not deaf. 


MADAM ROBIN’S AFTERNOON TEA. 


DEAR MR. ANGELL: 


MRS. GEORGE T. ANGELL. | 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
One afternoon 

In the heart of June— 
The very brightest, bluest weather— 
Some of the songbirds came together. 
They met at Madam Robin’s, you see, 
In the top of a breezy maple tree, 
For she’d asked them to an early tea. 


All were dressed 

In their very best; 

Mr. Jay wore an azure vest; 

Mrs. Sparrow and Lady Wren, 

The one in brown and the one in yellow, 

Fluttered merrily in, and then 

Came Sir Bobolink—jolly fellow! 

Timid Miss Phoebe and pert Miss Thrush 

Followed Lord Oriole spick and sprightly; 

Next the Finches with rustle and rush, 

And Parson Blackbird beaming brightly. 

And there were others, a score— 

Or more, 

All in the very merriest mood, too; 

And there arose such a patter, 

And chatter, and clatter, 

That those not invited 

Were soon quite affrighted, 

For nobody knew what on earth was the matter, 

Or what such a babel of talk could allude to. 

But nothing alarming 

Heard those overhead, so 

They found it quite charming, 

And each of them said so; 

For they’d all been South, and they hadn't met 

Since the autumn time with its chill and wet. 

So this was all that the babel meant; 

They were asking each other with rapt intent, 

“Where and how was your winter spent?” 

From “Our Birds and their Nestlings.” 

Published by American Book Co., New York. 


OUR WIDE CORRESPONDENCE. 

We find on our table this May 9th two 
letters, each enclosing a hundred dollars to 
our American Humane Education Society. 
One is dated Redlands, California, and the 
other Biarritz, France. For the encourage- 
ment of humane workers we publish the last 
named asa good specimen of many kind let- 
ters we have the good fortune to receive: 
BraRRiTz, le 23 April, 1905. 


I wish you a happy Easter! and may I have the 
pleasure of wishing you many more. You who have 
done so much to make others happy should be thrice 
blessed yourself. Please to accept the enclosed one 
hundred dollars for that blessed work of yours which 
can never die—and believe in ten thousand good 
wishes from 

Yours sincerely, 


A. C. 
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Receipts by the M.S. P.C. A. for April, 1905. 
Fines and witness fees, $169.95. 
MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

H. W. Carpentier, $70; Mrs. Evelyn Ames, $20; Mrs. 
E. C. Gallagher, $20; Elisha Gunn, $15; Mrs. Carrie 
E. Greene, $10; Mrs. Wm. J. Rotch, #10; Miss L. Slo- 
cum, $3; F. V. Noyes, $1.25. 

Five Eacu. 

Miss Mary F. Clark, T. T. Sawyer, Mrs. C. G. Wash- 
burn, Mrs. J. P. Taylor, Mrs. A. L. George, Miss 8. M. 
Kittredge, Miss E. C. Ames, Mrs. Charles Boyden, 
Mrs. J. A. Kohl, Mrs. W. A. Richardson, Mrs. H. E. 
Shaw, Ware, Pratt & Co., Chas. G. Schirmer, Miss 
Helen P. Moore, Mrs. 8. Dana Hayes. 


Two EAcu. 


Mrs. G.G. Matthes, J. A. Smart, Mrs. J. A. Hale, Mrs. 
S.A. Newcomb, “In memory of our dog Plin,” Mrs. 
H. Hastings, Rev. J. M. Donovan, Miss E. Tiffany. 


One Eacnu. 


Cc. H. Newcomb, W. L. Ropes, Buchan & Francis, G. 
F. Swift, A. Jaquith, G. E. Davis, Mrs. J. H. Flint, C. 
H. Shattuck, M.D., Mrs. W. Shaw, Mrs. J. Shaw, Rev. 
A. H. Fuller, Mrs. C. Greene, 8S. Rowland, J. Davey, 
Pingree & Ryan, C. H. Goodnow, H. L. Connor, M. D., 
Mrs. W.S. Knox, Mrs. A. Young, Mrs. Edw. Everett, 
S. Munroe, B. Smith, Mrs. H. I. Wentworth, J. A. Dal- 
rymple, C. J. Clark, M. D., Mrs. H. H. Johnson, M. A. 
Tourtellot, J. E. Gale, M. A. Ball, B. F. Ball, L. J. 
Gould, Rev. L. W. Slattery, F. W. Baker, R. 5. Howe, 
Mrs. C. A. Smith, H. Hilliard, R. B. Root, M. D., Mrs. 
J. E. Bickford, S. Nelson, W. A. Butler, C. E. Wright, 
W. C. Hardy, Miss G. Vickery, J. Adams, Mrs. B. 
gaging Philip Nolin, W. H. Morse, G. G. Bailey, 

M. ‘. Jewett, Mrs. L. S. Lord, J. A. Brown, Mrs. A. 
ociek: Edw. Dole, H. W. Symmes, G. H. Hayes, 
F. H. Stockwell, D.D.S., Mrs. G. Davis, Mrs. J. J. Sul- 
livan, Mrs. A. E. Nichols, L. Slade, G. M. Dodge, Rev. 
R. Peirce, J. H. Cogswell, W. H. Russell, L. A. Cald- 
well, Mrs. LL.D. Whipple, Mrs. S. W. Abbott, Mrs. G. 
B. Brown, L. E. Rankin, A. C. Cumming, Dr. C. H. 
Davis, Mrs. W. G. Brown, H. W. Cobb, R. C. Cowles, 
J. B. Bowker, Mrs. A. M. Sawyer, Mrs. I. M. Hissix. 

Total, #317.25. 

‘Lhe American Humane Education Society, #263. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


Miss E. L. Brown, $7.50; Benj. D. Hicks, 35; M. Dev- 
elin, #4; S. N. Emerson, %2.75; Dave Colville, $2.75; E. 
C. Hopper, $2; Miss Proctor, #1.30; Miss M. L. Will- 
son, $1.50. 

Eacu. 

Col. T. L. Motley, Mrs. H. A. Stockey, C. Q. Wen- 
dell, M. T. Park, E. Totham, H. A. Fletcher, B. F. 
Ball, M. E. Stone, Mrs. M. A. Stone, W. N. Cochran, 
F. J. Moffitt, M. J. Evans, W. H. Monroe, E. Farrar, 
E. T. Hamilton, D. B. Smith, C. B. Mitchell, Mrs. A. 
E. Albro, Miss A. Ball, C. F. Wentworth, Miss E. B. 
Hilles. 

Firty Cents Eacu. 

Mrs. L. B. Lively, M. G. Brown, Mrs. C. H. Gifford, 
D. B. Jones, D. J. Cloward, W. Bridgford, Mrs. L. L. 
Toothaker, Miss Julia Small, T. Rathbine, Otis Si- 
monds, H. O. Towle, Mrs. A. C. B. Wall, Mrs. S. E. 
Southland, L. L. Allen, M. L. Caward, 8S. A. Edmond, 
F. Lotherington, L. F. and G. Y. Berry, Mrs. E. (¢ 
Canfield, C. A. Watson, E. L. Jones, M. A. Goodwin, 
H. W. Wright, D. Wyatt, L. G. Morton, Mrs. M. ¢ 
Spofford, Mrs. O. B. Tenney, Mrs. P. Cole, W. S. Rai- 
ney, H.E. Hood,Mrs. W. H. Hoeg, Jr., G. Logan, N. 
A. York, M. D., F. T. Cochran, E. Tiffamy, Mrs. J. 
Willcomb. Mrs. W. B. Chamberlain, Mrs. F. R. Sey- 
mour, A. F. Page, H. J. McCaine, C. F. Meyerstem, E. 
Brown, J. G. MeGirr. 

All others, $5.27. 

Total, $74.57. 

Sales of publications, 364.03. 

Total, $888.80. 


Receipts by The American Humane Education 
Society for April, 1905. 

Miss Sarah J. Eddy, #80.01; Dave Colville, $25.30; 
R. W. Snyder, $25; Clarence W. Jones, $25; * In mem- 
ory of Ben Bolt,’ 320; Mrs. H. L. Hale, $12.50; Miss 
E. B. Hilles, $4; Band of Mercy, Keuka Park, $2.50; 
M.A. Miller, $2.50; Curtis School, $2.50; C. B. Fille- 
brown, #2; Edw. Killins, $1. 


Ten Eacu. 

Mrs. Mary D. Hendricks, Mrs. Wm. J. Rotch, Mrs. 
J. C. Phillips, Elisha Gunn, Miss Susan Upham, 
George Wigglesworth, Arthur T. Lyman, J. Murray 
Forbes, A. C. Andrews. 

FivE DoLLARs Eacu 


Mrs. Esther R. Holmes, Henry S. Grew, R. R. Rob- 


inson, F. P. Sprague, M. D., Mrs. J. B. Ames, Joseph 
Griswold, Mrs. A. M. Pickford, G. W. Walton, Miss 
E. F. Moseley, Mrs. Edw. E. Blodgett, David Merritt, 
Miss K. A. Tarbell, Mrs. P. H. Sears, Miss Alice By- 
ington, Mrs. F. J. Bumstead, Miss Jane R. Haines, 
W. P. Stearns, Miss Mary P. Bacon, Miss Fanny E. 
Morrill. 
From PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Lakewood, Ohio, #6; South Fork, Pa., $5.05; Miners- 
ville, Pa., $5; Sunbury, Pa., 4.73; Smyrna, Del., 
Bristol, Conn., $4.13; Bellevue, Ohio, $3.75; Toronto, 
Ohio, 3.75; Oneonta, N. Y., *3.30; Tiffin, Ohio, #2.50; 
Spencerville, Ohio, #2.50; Tarentum, Pa., $2.50; Bra- 
zil, Ind., $2.50; E. Orange, N. J., $2.50; Johustown, 
N. Y., &2.50. 

Small sales of publications, $13.38. 


OUR MEMORIAL BUILDING. 

We are making efforts to obtain for our 
Humane Societies a ‘* Memorial Building,” a 
part of which shall be used for our offices 
and a part let for offices and business pur- 
poses. 

We do not propose for it ‘‘ memorial win- 
dows”? which are likely to be broken, but 
‘“*memorial tablets”? on its inner walls, on 
which shall be inscribed, to continue during 
the centuries, the names of those who shall 
testify their interest in our humane work 
by materially aiding in its purchase or erec- 
tion. 

We shall be pleased to hear from all who 
are able and willing to aid. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


War is the concentration of 
all human crimes. 
William E. Channing. 


War is hell. 
General Sherman. 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 


We believe no other paper in the 
world goes, as “Our Dumb Animals”’ 
does every month, to the editorial 
rooms of every newspaper and maga 
zine in America north of Mexico, and 
we believe that no paper in the world 
is more seldom thrown into the 
waste-basket unread. 

IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 

All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachu- 
setts clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All 
Massachusetts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents 
and cashiers, postmasters, school superintendents, 
large numbers of writers, speakers and teachers 
through the State. About 500 of the Society’s agents 
in almost every Massachusetts city and town. 

**Bands of Mercy” through the State. Many sub- 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. 
Many newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire 
world. Large numbers of subscribers in our own and 
foreign countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy 
in our own and other countries. Members of our Na- 
tional Congress. Presidents of all American Colleges 
and Universities north of Mexico. Writers, speakers, 
teachers, and many others in various States and Ter- 
ritories. The editors of over twenty thousand Ameri- 
can publications, including all in our own country 
and British America, 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, 
and perhaps more, are read either by editors or by 
their wives and children. 


Mercy to Every Living Creature. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage :— 


Black Beauty, in English or Italian, 
cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 


(German) heavy paper 35 cts. 
(Modern Greek) paper 25 cts. 
(Spanish) paper 10 cts. 


(Swedish) . paper 2 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth. large, 70 ‘cts., paper 10 cts. 
Some of New York’s 400, cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
The Strike at “hane’s cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mfue at Hollyhurst, 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Four Months in New Mempuhien, 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Beautiful Joe (at publisher’s price), 
cloth, large, 62 cts., small 30 cts. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations, 16 cents each, post- 
age paid. 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. 
- Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
or cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 
mailed. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by 
Geo. T. Angell 2centseach,or $2.00 per 100 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. 
Angell— Eight of either No. or 
Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; one hundred, 
25 cents. 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 
for the whole twelve bound to- 
gether, or . 2.00 
Humane Horse Book, com piled by. Geo. 
Angell, 5 cents each, or . -00 
Humane Training and Treatment of the 
00 
50 


$0.25 per 100 


Horse, by H.C. Merwin, 1 cent each 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell s 
Five Questions Answered, by _—_ T. 

Angell 
The Check-rein, by Geo. T. Angell 6 “ 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) 
The Overhead Check-rein Card (two sides) .30 * 
How to Kill Animals Humanely 1 
Service of Mercy 
Band of Mercy information, by Geo. T. 

Angell . 
Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs “and 

Hymns, book form, two cents for 

the whole, or ° 200 
Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 

and silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; 

gold stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped rib- 
bon, 4 cents; button, white star on blue ground, 

5 for 10 cents. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership, large 2 cents, 
small 1 cent. 

Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, 
by Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of 
Mr. Angeli to the National Convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we 
send without cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
“by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45cents each; fortenand below twenty- 
five, 49 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, inadvance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 

Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may 
be sent to the editor, 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EpvcaTIoNn Society. 

Active Life . $100 00 | Associate Aman - $5 

Associate Life . 5000; Branch . . 

Active Annual . 1000| Children’s. ... 1 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN MASSACHUSETTS 
Society P. C. A. 

Active Life . . $100 00 

Associate Life. 50 00 

Active Annual . 10 00 


Branch ° 
Children’s. . .. 100 


All members of the above-named Societies receive 
Our Dump ANIMALS free. Checks and other pay- 
ments may be sent to Gro. T. ANGELL, President, or 
Hon. Henry B. HILL, Treasurer. 


$500 
1 00 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Entered at the Post Office in Boston, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 
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